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I. INTRODUCTION 


Under this title Freud has written an interesting volume’ 
dealing with a number of mental processes that previously 
had received little or no attention from psychologists. The 
material of this kind that lends itself to study, like that of 
dreams, is very extensive, and is accessible to every one; it 
is, therefore, of importance to those who wish to test Freud’s 
general psychological conclusions, and who have not the 
opportunity of investigating the more obscure problems of 
the psycho-neuroses. Freud’s study of the mental processes 
in question is of especial interest as showing that mechanisms 
similar to those observable in the abnormal also occur in the 


1Elaborated from an address delivered before the Detroit Academy 


of Medicine, May 16th, 1911. 
*Freud, S.: Zur Psychopathologie des Alltagslebens. Dritte Auflage, 1910. 
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normal; indeed from a psychological point of view these pro- 
cesses may be termed symptoms, although they occur in per- 
fect health. They may be further likened to neurotic symp- 
toms in that they represent flaws in the normal functioning 
of the mind. 

Freud’s principal thesis in this connection may be thus 
stated: Certain inadequacies of our mental functioning, 
and certain apparently purposeless performances, can be 
shown by means of psycho-analysis to have been determined 
by motives of which we were not at the time aware. The 
occurrences in question have the following characteristics in 
common: They belong to what may be called normal behavior. 
They are only temporary disturbances of a function which 
at another moment would be correctly performed. Their 
incorrectness is at once recognized as soon as attention is 
drawn to them. We can trace no motive for them at first, 
but always attribute them to “inattention,” to “‘chance,”’ 
and so on. 

It will be seen from this that, according to Freud, our mental 
processes are more rigorously determined than is commonly 
believed, and that many of them generally thought to be 
causeless have in fact a very precise and definable cause. 
The same remark applies to many mental processes where we 
believe we have a perfectly free choice. A typical instance 
of this is afforded by the child game “think of a number.” 
Whereas at first sight it would appear that we are free to 
choose any possible number, careful analysis shows, as was 
first pointed out by Adler’ a few years ago, that the number 
actually chosen is always connected with some mental process 
of considerable personal significance, though this may never 
have been realized by the subject, and that the choice has been 
determined by definite preceding mental constellations. I 
may relate an example of this, obtained from an unbelieving 
acquaintance. He produced the number 986, and defied me 
to connect it with anything of especial interest in his mind. 
Using the free-association method he first recalled a memory, 
which had not previously been present to him, and which was 
to the following effect. Six years ago, on the hottest day he 
could remember, he had seen a joke in an evening newspaper, 
which stated that the thermometer had stood at 986 deg. F., 
evidently an exaggeration of 98.6 deg. F. We were at the 
time seated in front of a very hot fire, from which he had just 
drawn back, and he remarked, probably quite correctly, that 
the heat had aroused this dormant memory. However, I 


1Alfred Adler: Drei Psycho-Analysen von Zahleneinfallen und ob- 
sedierenden Zahlen. Psychiatr-Neurol. Woch. 1905. Jahrg. VII. S. 263. 
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was curious to know why this memory had persisted with such 
vividness as to be so readily brought out, for with most people 
it surely would have been forgotten beyond recall, unless it 
had become associated with some other mental experience of 
more significance. He told me that on reading the joke he had 
laughed uproariously, and that on many subsequent occasions 
he had recalled it with great relish. As the joke was obviously 
of an exceedingly tenuous nature, this strengthened my ex- 
pectation that more lay behind. His next thought was the 
general reflection that the conception of heat had always 
greatly impressed him, that heat was the most important 
thing in the universe, the source of all life, and so on. This 
remarkable attitude of a quite prosaic young man certainly 
needed some explanation, so I asked him to continue his free 
associations. The next thought was of a factory stack which 
he could see from his bedroom window. He often stood of an 
evening watching the flame and smoke issuing out of it, and 
reflecting on this deplorable waste of energy. Heat, flame, 
the source of life, the waste of vital energy issuing from an 
upright, hollow tube—it was not hard to divine from such 
associations that the ideas of heat and fire were unconsciously 
linked in his mind with the idea of love, as is so frequent in 


symbolic thinking, and that there was a strong masturbation 
complex present, a conclusion that he presently confirmed. 
His choice of the number was therefore far from being a free 
one, being in fact related to a very significant personal con- 
stellation. 


II. ForRGETTING 


One of Freud’s most notable contributions to psychology, 
and a conception fundamental in his study of the present 
group of mental processes, was his discovery that, in addition 
to the other causes of forgetting, ‘‘repression”’ (Verdrangung) 
plays a most important part. Others before Freud had realized 
the existence of this, but it was reserved for him to demon- 
strate the extent to which it is operative in both normal and 
abnormal mental life. 

Freud regards repression as a biological defence-mechanism, 
the function of which is to guard the mind from painful ex- 
periences. He holds that there is in the mind of every one a 
tendency to forget the things that the person does not like to 
be reminded of, in other words, painful or disagreeable memo- 
ries. It is true that we often remember against our will 
matters that we would rather forget, but there are two expla- 
nations for this. In the first place, such disagreeable haunting 
memories are frequently themselves only the replacements 
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of buried and still more disagreeable ones, with which they 
are associated, an occurrence allied to that concerned in the 
genesis of true obsessions. In the second place, the capacity 
to forget painful experiences is only of a certain strength, 
which differs greatly in different people, and is not always suc- 
cessful in achieving its aim. It is but rarely that one can for- 
get the death of a dear relative, however desirable that might 
be, for the associative links to other conscious memories are 
too well formed. In such cases, what happens is that trivial 
memories, which by association might serve unnecessarily 
to remind us of the painful event, are apt to get forgotten, 
the name of the medical attendant, details as to the fatal 
malady, and so on; the tide of amnesia covers the base of the 
hill, but cannot reach the summit. By this means an economy 
is effected in the number of times that the painful memory is 
recalled to consciousness. Further, it must be remarked that, 
for reasons which cannot here be gone into, repression acts 
much more extensively in causing forgetfulness of in- 
ternal, extremely intimate, and personal, mental processes 
than of what may be called external memories, known to 
the world, such as failure, grief, and soon. As is well known, 
Freud has applied his conception of repression to a number of 
other fields, notably to the explanation of infantile and hys- 
terical amnesias,! which do not here concern us. 

A good instance of the recognition of the part played in 
everyday life by repression has been furnished by Darwin, in 
a passage that does equal credit to his scientific honesty and 
his psychological acumen.? He writes, in his autobiography: 
“T had, during many years, followed a golden rule, namely, 
that whenever a published fact, a new observation or thought 
came across me, which was opposed to my general results, to 
make a memorandum of it without fail and at once; for I 
had found by experience that such facts and thoughts were 
far more apt to escape from the memory than favourable 
ones.”” Pick* quotes a number of authors who more or less 
clearly recognize that a defensive striving against painful 
memories can lead to their becoming forgotten, but, as Freud 
remarks, no one has so exhaustively and at the same time so 
incisively described both the process itself and the psychologi- 
cal basis of it as has Nietzche in his Jenseits von Gut und 
Bése; ‘‘Das habe ich getan, sagt mein Gediachtnis. Das 


1Freud: Selected Papers on Hysteria, and Three Contributions to 
Theory. Transl. by A. A. Brill. 
*Life of Charles Darwin. Ed. by Francis Darwin. 1902. p. 42. 
*Pick: Zur yes des Vergessen bei Geistes- und N 
go f. Kriminal-Anthropologie u. Kriminalistik. 1905. Bd. XVIII 
251. 
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kann ich nicht getan haben, sagt mein Stolz und bleibt uner- 
bittlich. Endlich—gibt das Gedachtnis nach.” 

The class of forgotten thoughts in everyday life to which 
this mechanism applies is of course that where the other 
causes of forgetting do not provide adequate explanations; 
in other words, it principally concerns matters that we should 
normally expect to remember. For instance, one would ex- 
pect some hidden reason in the case of the name of a near 
relative or friend being forgotten much more readily than in 
the case of a casual acquaintance. The examples of the 
mechanism may conveniently be divided into two groups: 
(1) forgetting to carry out some intended purpose (Vergessen 
von Vorsatzen), and (2) forgetting a given memory. 

(1) Forgetting to carry out an intention 

A field in which some counter-will frequently leads to for- 
getting is that regarding the making or keeping of appoint- 
ments. A man unwillingly feels that he should invite a 
given acquaintance to a social function he is giving in the near 
future. He says to him, ‘‘ You will be sure to come, won’t 
you. I am not absolutely certain of the date at this moment, 
but I will send you a written invitation and let you know.” 
He forgets, until it is too late, and his excessive self-reproach 
betrays his unconscious culpability and shows that the for- 
getting was not altogether an accident. Maeder' relates the 
case of a lady who forgot to keep her appointment with the 
dressmaker to try on her bridal gown the day before the wed- 
ding, recollecting it only at eight in the evening. One must 
suppose that her whole heart was not in the marriage, and in 
fact she has since been divorced. In my own life I have 
noted numerous instances of a purposeful forgetting of ap- 
pointments, particularly with patients. If a given patient 
is very tedious and uninteresting, I am very apt to forget that 
I have to see him at a certain hour, and if a doctor telephones 
to ask me whether I can see an interesting case at that hour, 
I am more likely than not to tell him that I shall be free then. 
Indeed I can recall several annoying quandaries that this habit 
has led me into. One is perhaps worth repeating, as showing 
how complete can be the divorce between two memories when 
an Unlust motive is in action. Some years ago, when in a 
junior position at a certain hospital, I was asked by my chief 
to see his out-patients on Friday, as he wished to attend an 
important luncheon at the time. It was an exceptional 
request, for the rule was that approbation of the committee 
had to be obtained before a substitute was allowed to act, 


\Maeder: Contributions a la psychopathologie de la vie quotidienne. 
Arch. de Psychol. 1907. t. VI. p. 150. 
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and I gladly consented, quite forgetting that I already had 
at the same time an appointment which I was very desirous 
of keeping, and which would have been particularly incon- 
venient to postpone. * On several occasions during the week, 
while going over my future engagements, I thought of both 
these, but never together; the thought would come, “‘let me 
see, at one on Friday I have to be at such-and-such a place,” 
and a few hours later a similar thought would come concern- 
ing the other place. The two intentions, both of which I 
was anxious not to forget, were kept distinct from each other, 
as if in water-tight compartments. When the time came I 
forgot the hospital appointment, and to my intense chagrin 
heard that my chief was very annoyed about being called 
away from his luncheon on account of my apparent unpardon- 
able remissness. At the present time my memory chiefly 
fails in this respect in regard to visiting patients in nursing- 
homes, a duty I find irksome on account of the time consumed. 
Often when I am busy I conveniently forget, and recently I 
left a patient without her daily visit for nearly a week. The 
self-reproach one feels on recollecting the forgotten duty on 
these and similar occasions is indicative of the true significance 
of the occurrence. This significance is intuitively realized 
in the case of lovers. A man who has failed to appear at a 
rendezvous will seek in vain to be forgiven on the plea that he 
had forgotten about it, will indeed with this plea only increase 
the lady’s resentment. Even if he falls back on the customary 
psychological explanations, and describes how urgent business 
had filled his mind, he will only get as reply, ‘“‘ How curious 
that such things didn’t happen last year; it only means that 
you think less of me.’’ Similarly, when a man begins to be 
forgetful about paying accustomed attentions to his wife, 
overlooks her birthday, and so on, she correctly interprets 
it as a sign of a change in their relations. 

Another field where forgetting occurs to an untoward extent 
is in giving, a fact that indicates a more wide-spread objection 
to giving than is agreeable to our altruistic conceptions. Most 
of those who have filled secretarial positions have been aston- 
ished to find the difficulty there is in collecting subscriptions 
as they fall due, and the ease with which people with other- 
wise good memories ‘‘overlook’’ such matters. It is far 
from rare for them even to falsify their memory, and to assert 
firmly that they have already paid. A few, dimly conscious 
of their weakness, compensate for it by forming the habit 
of promptly paying every bill as soon as it arrives. In general, 
however, there is a striking difference between the ease with 
which one remembers to send to the bank incoming cheques, 
and that with which one forgets to pay incoming bills. The 
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same tendency is the explanation of the constant ‘‘forgetting”’ 
to return borrowed books that seems to afflict so many people, 
a habit which must have distressed most people who have a 
good library. This observation will be confirmed by any one 
who has tried to establish a permanent library in an insti- 
tution where many coming and going students have ready 
access to it. 

Almost as common is the habit of forgetting to post letters. 
Here, also, unconscious motives can sometimes be detected 
in individual instances. Sometimes one leaves a letter on 
one’s desk for several days, forgetting each time to take it 
with one; in such cases it may be reckoned on that there is 
some secret opposition to sending the given letter. In one 
instance of the kind I ultimately posted the letter, but forgot . 
to address the envelope. It was returned to me through the 
dead letter office, I addressed it, and again posted it, but 
this time without a stamp. I was then forced to recognize 
that there was in me an unconscious opposition to the sending 
of the letter, one of which I had previously been unaware, 
but which manifested itself in-external inhibitions. One does 
not forget to post a letter that one’s mind is in full har- 
mony about sending; for instance, a love letter. One is more 
apt to forget to send a letter containing a cheque than one 
containing an account. Often the resistance is of a general 
order. Thus a busy man forgets to post letters entrusted 
to him—to his slight annoyance—by his wife, just as he may 
“‘forget’’ to carry out her shopping orders. Inhibitions of 
this kind sometimes betray a veiled antagonism towards the 
person whose behests we forget to fulfil. They constitute 
a way of depreciating the importance of the other person for 
ourselves, and when pronounced in general they indicate a 
lack of consideration for others, based on an excessive self- 
absorption or abnormally high self-estimation. 

In examples similar to these preceding the counter-impulse 
that inhibits the memory is as a rule directed immediately 
against the conscious intention. In a more complicated 
series of cases, which the Germans term Fehlleistungen, it is 
directed against some other mental process, which, however, 
stands in associative relation to it; this mental process is, 
so to speak, symbolized in the conscious intention. The 
following are two examples of the kind. Maeder' relates the 
case of a hospital interne who had an important business ap- 
pointment in the town, but who was not allowed to leave the 
hospital until his chief, who was out for the evening, returned. 
He decided to leave his post, nevertheless, and on getting 


\Maeder: Une voie nouvelle en psychologie; Freud et son école. 
ium. Gennaio 1909. Anno. III. p. 100. 
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back late in the evening, was astonished to find he had left 
the light burning in his room, a thing he had never done before 
during his two years of service. He at once perceived the 
reason for his omission; his chief always passed by the win- 
dow on his way to his own house, would see the light burning 
and conclude that the assistant was at home. The cause 
for the inhibition having passed, the subject readily appre- 
ciated it. A patient of mine on a number of occasions made 
the remarkable omission of forgetting to shave the right 
side of his face. It was always the same side, and it was the 
one that was turned towards me during the treatment. Analy- 
sis of the occurrence showed that it was determined by a num- 
ber of unconscious processes, of which the following was one. 
The idea of hair was connected with various sexual ideas, 
and the non-shaving of the side turned to me symbolized a 
disinclination to lay bare his sexual life, the occurrence always 
synchronizing in fact with an outburst of resistance against 
the treatment. 

2. Forgetting a given memory 

We are concerned only with striking tities in memory, 
namely, regarding matters that as a rule we can easily recall. 
An instance, which is hard to credit, though I can vouch for 
the accuracy of it, was related to me by a medical friend. 
His wife was seriously ill with some obscure abdominal malady, 
and, while anxiously pondering over the possible nature of 
it, he remarked to her, “It is comforting to think that there 
has been no tuberculosis in your family.” She turned to him 
very astonished, and said ‘‘Have you forgotten that my 
mother died of tuberculosis, and that my sister recovered 
from it only after having been given up by the doctors?” 
His anxiety lest the obscure symptoms should prove to be 
tubercular had made him forget a piece of knowledge that 
was thoroughly familiar to him. Those accustomed to 
psycho-analysis will surmise that there is more to be said 
about the matter, but the example will serve to illustrate the 
influence affective processes have in connection with for- 
getting. 

It is with proper names that one observes the most striking 
instances of this process. Inthe majority of cases the counter- 
will that prevents a familiar name from being recalled is 
directed against some mental process that is associated with 
the one to be recalled, rather than against this itself. On 
account of some disagreeable experience we would rather not 
recall a given name; we may actually succeed in forgetting 
it, but more often the tendency is shown indirectly in our 
being unable to recall other names resembling it and which 
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might bring the undesired one to our mind. In other words, 
we have to think of the undesired name at times, but we 
guard ourselves against doing so more often than is necessary. 
A hospital interne got to know a nurse, whom he of course 
addressed by her surname, and in his work saw her daily for 
about a year. They later got more intimate and he now 
experienced great difficulty in recalling her surname so as to 
address envelopes to her. On one occasion he was unable to 
write to her for three weeks; recourse to her letters was of no 
use, for she always signed only her Christian name in them. 
Investigation of the matter brought to light the fact that her 
Christian name was the same as that of a girl he had pre- 
viously jilted, and also of another girl he had been passionately 
in love with throughout his boyhood. This name he could 
not forget. What had happened was that he had successively 
transferred his affections from one girl to the other, the three 
being unconsciously identified in his mind. He was thus 
always true to his love, and did not wish to recall any fact, such 
as the different surname, that would tend to remind him of his 
faithlessness. ‘The surnames in no way resembled one another. 

Brill! relates the following example from his own ex- 
perience. When working at Zurich he wished to recall the 
name of an old patient of his, on whose case he had specially 
worked for some months, but was totally unable to do so. 
He had painstakingly prepared an account of the case for 
publication, but at the last moment his chief intervened, and 
decided to report it before a local society. He was unex- 
pectedly prevented from doing so, and Brill was sent to read 
the paper at the meeting, this being credited to the chief. 
In trying to recall his patient’s name, the name of another 
patient, Appenzeller, who was suffering from the same disease, 
persistently presented itself. In the psycho-analysis under- 
taken one apparently irrelevant memory kept recurring over 
and over again. This was an actual scene, in which the chief 
in question had aimed with a shot-gun at a rabbit, and had 
missed, to the amusement of Brill and the bystanders. The 
sought for name ultimately flashed up—Lapin (rabbit), the 
patient being a French-Canadian. The example is instructive 
in illustrating the associative replacement-formations that 
come to the mind instead of the proper memory. The sound 
of the first part of Appenzeller’s name resembles the French 
pronunciation of Lapin, and the scene that kept recurring, 
the failure of the chief to bag the rabbit, symbolized the whole 
incident that was the cause of the inhibition. 


14. A. Brill: A Contribution to the Psychopathology of Everyday Life. 
Py, 1909. Pp. 9. 
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The following instance is rather more complex, but shows 
how fine are the threads connecting unconscious mental pro- 
cesses. A lady was unable to recall the Christian name of 
a near friend. The full name was Isabell Brown, but she 
could only recall the surname; instead of the other the name 
Isidore presented itself, to be at once rejected as incorrect. 
Thus the failure in memory consisted only in the replacement 
of the syllable Bell by Dore. I asked her to associate to the 
word Brown, and the two names Owlie and Leen at once 
came to her mind. It will be noticed that the first two letters 
of the first word and the last one of the second word are con- 
tained in Brown; the only foreign ones in each case form the 
syllable “‘ly”’ in pronunciation, a fact to be borne in mind. 
The two words were pet names of two common friends, who 
used to live together with the subject, and it was in their 
company that she used to see Miss Brown. Concerning the 
first one she said that she was at present pregnant for the 
first time, and that she was anxious as to the outcome, be- 
cause certain characteristics in her figure had led her to sus- 
pect that pelvic narrowing might give rise to difficulties in 
the confinement. She also mentioned another friend, Dora 
D., who had similar characteristics, and Isadora D., a famous 
dancer, whom she knew personally, and whose perfect figure 
she greatly admired. The name Isidore, which it will be 
remembered was the replacement-memory, reminded her of 
the poem by Edgar Allan Poe, Beautiful Isidore Lee (ly). 
I told her that the correct name of the poem was Beautiful 
Annabel Lee; some inhibition was therefore acting against 
the syllables Anna and Bell. Thought of the name Annabel 
brought to her mind the name of Owlie’s sister Annie Sybil, 
which is a sound-contraction of Anna Isabell, and at once 
Miss Brown’s proper name Isabell, which I personally did 
not know, came to her mind. The subject had recently had 
a painful quarrel with Annie Sybil, in which also the latter’s 
sister had unfortunately become involved; she had always 
thought it a pity that the sister she disliked had a better 
figure, and was more suited for matrimony, than the one 
she was so fond of. There were thus two painful thoughts 
at the bottom of the amnesia, one the anxiety about Owlie’s 
confinement, and the other that in this respect the disliked 
sister was more favorably situated. 

The names first recalled by the subject, namely, Isidore 
Brown, one incorrect, the other correct, were both directly 
associated to the syllable “ly.” The suppressed syllable 
was “‘Bell.”” In view of the fact that the word “‘belly’’ sum- 
marized the whole situation, it is difficult to avoid the in- 
ference that the amnesia for the syllable ‘‘ Bell” had thus 
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proceeded: One must suppose that the thought of Miss 
Isabell Brown had unconsciously reminded the patient of 
their common friend and her sister; the diphthong in the 
surname further is identical with that in the former’s name, 
Owlie, and the Christian name resembles the second part of 
the latter’s name, Annie Sybil. The first part of the latter 
name, Annie, reminded her of ‘Beautiful Annabel Lee,”’ 
making the word “belly” which symbolized the painful 
thoughts in question. These thoughts nevertheless came 
to expression in the false replacement-memory. First the 
accent was shifted from the first syllable, ‘bell,’ of the 
objectionable word to the second, “‘ly,”” which was also the 
second syllable of Owlie’s name. his, however, was un- 
suitable for forming a name by being added to the remembered 
part “‘Isi,” so that a further shifting took place in which it 
was replaced by “dore.’”’ Dora was the name of a friend 
with similar characteristics to Owlie’s, but in combination 
with ‘‘Isi’” it was the name of another person, Isadora D., who 
was strikingly free from them. The subject, therefore, invests 
her frierid with the beautiful and healthy attributes of the 
famous dancer. One might even go farther and surmise that 
the reason why Dore had appeared rather than Dora was be- 
cause the word “door,” which is constantly used symbolically 
for any exit (for instance, of the body, as in the Song of Songs) 
was better adapted to symbolize the suppressed complex than 
the word Dora is. To many readers this reconstruction will 
probably appear as too fine-spun. In my opinion, however, 
they underestimate the combination of delicacy and rigor 
with which unconscious and foreconscious processes are deter- 
mined, a conclusion which can readily be confirmed by a pains- 
taking study of similar material.! 

A simple illustration of the way in which a strong affect 
will cleave to a name, and be transferred to any other person 
bearing the same or similar name, is afforded by Shakspere 
in Julius Cesar (Act. III Sc. 3): 

First Citizen. Your name, sir, truly. 

Cinna. Truly, my name is Cinna. 

First Citizen. Tear him in pieces, he’s a conspirator. 

Cinna. I am Cinna the poet; I am not Cinna the conspi- 
rator. 

Second Citizen. It is no matter; his name’s Cinna; pluck 
but his name out of his heart, and turn him going. 

A field in which significance is apt to be intuitively attribu- 
ted to the forgetting of names, is that where our own are for- 


1In the Zentralbl. f. Psychoanalyse, Jahrg. 1, Heft 9, this analysis is 
carried to a farther stage. 
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gotten. Few people can avoid feeling a twinge of resentment 
when they find that their name has been forgotten, particu- 
larly if it is by some one with whom they had hoped or ex- 
pected it would be remembered. They instinctively realize 
that if they had made a greater impression on the person’s 
mind he would certainly have remembered them again, for 
the name is an integral part of the personality. Similarly, 
few things are more flattering to most people than to find 
themselves addressed by name by a great personage where 
they could hardly have anticipated it. Napoleon, like most 
leaders of men, was a master of this art. In the midst of the 
disastrous Campaign of France, in 1814, he gave an amazing 
proof of his memory in this direction. When in a town near 
Craonne he recollected that he had met the mayor, De Bussy, 
over twenty years ago in the La Fére regiment; the delighted 
De Bussy at once threw himself into his service with extra- 
ordinary zeal. Conversely there is no surer way of affronting 
some one than by pretending to forget his name; the insinua- 
tion is thus conveyed that the person is so unimportant in our 
eyes that we cannot be bothered to remember his name. 

is device is often exploited in literature. In Turgenev’s 
Smoke (p. 255) the following passage occurs. ‘“‘‘So you still 
find Baden entertaining, M’sieu—Litvinov.’ Ratmirov al- 
ways uttered Litvinov’s surname with hesitation, every time, 
as though he had forgotten it, and could not at once recall it. 
In this way, as well as by the lofty flourish of his hat in salut- 
ing him, he meant to insult his pride.’””’ The same author in 
his Fathers and Children (p. 107) writes, ‘‘The Governor 
invited Kirsanov and Bazarov to his ball, and within a few 
minutes invited them a second time, regarding them as 
brothers, and calling them Kisarov.’’ Here the forgetting that 
he had spoken to them, the mistake in the names, and the 
inability to distinguish between the two young men, con- 
stitute a culmination of disparagement.' Falsification of a 
name has the same significance as forgetting it; it is only a 
step towards complete amnesia. The word-contamination 
in this instance shows a striking psychological intuition of 
the process termed by Freud ‘“‘identification;” it indicated 
that in the Governor’s eyes the characteristics of the young 
men were so little marked, and the men so unimportant, that 
he did not think it worth while to make the effort of differ- 
entiating one from the other. Sensitiveness about the correct 


1In literature disparagement is often indicated by the forgetting of other 
matters besides names. Thus in Bernard Shaw’s ‘Cesar and Cleopatra,” 
vexed, on leaving 
Egypt, at having forgotten something he has to do; finally he recollects 
what it is—to say Good-bye to Cleopatra. 
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spelling of one’s name is extremely frequent; we all know the 
profound difference that members of Scottish clans see between 
Mc and Mac, and a practical psychologist realizes the impor- 
tance of being sound on the matter every time he writes such 
aname. I had thought personally that I was free from such 
sensitiveness until a little occurrence some time ago taught 
me the contrary. An article of mine had been published in a 
German journal; only my surname was printed, with the letters 
M. D. (which are not used professionally in Germany) attached, 
as if they were the initials. The same morning I had occa- 
sion to fill up a lunacy certificate, and was surprised at the 
secretary laughing when I handed it in; I had signed it with 
my Christian name only, thus compensating for the omission 
in the article. This sensitiveness has sometimes deeper 
roots than mere personal self-esteem; Stekel' has traced it to 
peggy complexes relating to the giver of the name—the 
ather. 

The following two instances in my own experience are 
similar to those quoted from Turgenev. The first relates to 
Mr. Mayo Robson, the eminent gastro-intestinal surgeon, 
after whom was named a bobbin he had invented for the oper- 
ation of entero-anastomosis. Another surgeon, almost equally 
eminent in the same field of work, and living in the same town, 
remarked one day in a lofty and contemptuous manner, 
“This patient had previously been unsuccessfully operated 
on by a man called Rayo Bobson, or Bayo Dobson, or some 
such name.’’ His motive was evident, and, of course, quite 
conscious. In the second instance the mistake in the name 
was quite unconsciously made as the result of a falsification 
of memory, but the significance was very similar. It was at 
a university graduation ceremony, where a number of visitors 
were present arrayed in multi-colored and imposing robes. 
Those so attired formed a procession in double file. A friend 
of mine, a foreigner, remarked as Professor Titchener passed, 
“Let me see, who is that? Is n’t it Kitchener?”” Many would 
be inclined to see no significance in the mistake, although 
my friend knew the names of Lord Kitchener and Professor 
Titchener fairly well. I have, however, to add these two 
additional facts. A few minutes before, while talking about 
experimental psychologists in general, he allowed himself 
to make the scurrilous remark that in his opinon they 
should be called the pantry-cooks of psychology on account 


1Stekel: Warum sie den eigenen Namen hassen. Zentralbl. f. Psy- 

choanalyse, Jahrg. 1, Heft 3,S.109. See also his article, Die Verpflichtung 

¥ Namens. Zeitschr. f. Psychother. u. med. Psychol. Feb., 1911. Bd. III. 
. 110. 
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of their menial field of work; the passage from ‘‘cook’’ to 
“‘kitchen’’ is obvious. Secondly he had also commented on 
the martial appearance of this dazzling procession, and I can 
readily imagine his being especially struck by Professor Titch- 
ener’s soldierly bearing. It is difficult to avoid the inference 
that these two trends of thought, present in his mind so re- 
cently, played their part in the falsification of the name, which 
thus betrayed his private opinion of the field of work in which 
Professor Titchener! is so eminent. 

Many people have a strikingly bad memory for names, even 
when their memory is otherwise good. This is generally 
explained by saying that proper names are among the latest 
acquired knowledge, so that our memory of them is especially 
fragile; in accordance with the law of dissolution these memo- 
ries are among the first to be lost, a process that constitutes 
one of the most characteristic signs of approaching senility. 
This explanation is difficult to harmonize with two facts, 
first that in many cases the memory is weak in this connection 
when it is notably good in regard to other more complex and 
later acquired matters, such as scientific formule, and so on, 
and secondly that the characteristic in question is much more 
pronounced with some people than with others. When the 
opportunity of making a psycho-analysis with some one of 
this type presents itself two other matters are brought to light 
with considerable constancy, namely, that for various reasons 
the person’s own name has acquired an unusual psychical 
significance, so that it becomes invested with the feeling-tone 
of the whole personality, and that there is a strong ego-com- 
plex present. It would seem, therefore, that the general 
inability to bear other people’s names in mind is an expression 
of an excessively high estimation of the importance of one’s 
own name and of oneself in general, with a corresponding 
indifference to or depreciation of other people. In my own 
experience I have most often found this characteristic with peo- 
ple having either an extremely common or an extremely rare 
name, both contingencies leading to undue sensitiveness in 
the matter, but I cannot put this forward as being a general 
rule. It further seems to me probable that the increasing 
difficulty of retaining names that is such a frequent accom- 
paniment of advancing years, may in part at least be attributed 
to the growing self-esteem brought by success and by cessation 
from the turmoils and conflicts of youth. 


1I trust that Mr. Robson and Professor Titchener will pardon my sacri- 
ficing the personal privacy of their names in the cause of science. I have 
purposely selected, from a large number of similar instances, two in which 
the contrast between a rare individual disparagement and an otherwise 
universal respect is especially striking. 
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Falsification of memory, as was indicated above, is closely 
related to forgetting, and is influenced by the same motive. 
A common instance is the mistakes made with regard to the 
day of the week. Some one who is eagerly anticipating an 
event at the end of the week is very apt to think it is Wednes- 
day when it is only Tuesday, and so on; their impatience at 
the slowness with which the week is passing manifests itself 
as an error—in the desired direction—as to the present date. 

Other mental operations, besides recollecting, may be 
falsified in the same way, a process designated by Freud as 
an ‘‘Irrtum.’’ Several examples related elsewhere in this 
paper might be classified in this group, so that one here will 
suffice. I was buying some flowers, and put two dollars, the 
exact price of them, on the counter. While they were being 
got ready, I changed my mind about one bunch, and told the 
woman serving me to leave it out; it should be said that 
she was the owner of the shop. On taking the money a few 
moments later she said, ‘‘that bunch cost forty cents, so that 
will make two dollars forty.” Her wish that I were making 
the order larger instead of smaller was probably concerned 
in the mistake. 

A few concluding remarks may be added on this mechanism 
of forgetting. The main points may be summarized in the 
statements that forgetting is often determined by a painful 
mental process (Unlust) of which the subject is unaware, 
either at the time only or permanently; that this inhibiting 
mental process may be a counter-will to recollecting the 
matter in question or may be associated to this in a more com- 
plex way; and that a false memory presenting itself in the 
place of the true is a symbolic substitute of this, standing 
in associative connection with it. Two general considera- 
tions indicate that acts of forgetting, of the type illustrated 
above, are not, as is commonly supposed, accidental or due to 
chance. First is the fact that the same one tends to be re- 
peated. If we forget to carry out a given intention, or are 
unable to recall a given name, the failure is apt to recur, thus 
suggesting that it has a specific cause. Secondly is the fact 
that in at least two spheres of life it is universally recognized 
that remembering is under control of the will, so that a failure 
to remember is regarded as synonymous with a not wanting 
to remember. Freud! writes: ‘‘Frauendienst wie Militar- 
dienst erheben den Anspruch, dass alles zu ihnen Gehérige dem 
Vergessen entriickt sein miisse, und erwecken so die Meinung, 
Vergessen sei zulassig bei unwichtigen Dingen, wahrend es bei 
wichtigen Dingen ein Anzeichen davon sei, dass man sie wie 


1Freud: Op. cit., S. 83. 
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unwichtige behandeln wolle, ihnen also die Wichtigkeit ab- 
spreche.”” A soldier who forgets to perform a given duty is 
punished regardless of the excuse. He is not allowed to forget, 
and whether his not wanting to perform the duty is openly 
expressed, or indirectly, as by his forgetting, is considered by 
his officer as comparatively irrelevant. The standard set by 
women is equally severe; a lover who forgets his lady’s wishes 
is treated as though he openly declared them unimportant. 


III. Lapsus Lincu#& 


The everyday occurrence of the defect in psycho-physical 
functioning popularly known as a slip of the tongue has not 
received much attention from psychologists. The attempts 
made, by Meringer and Mayer and others, to explain on pho- 
netic grounds the particular mistake made have signally 
failed, for on the one hand many cases are to be observed where 
no phonetic factors are in operation, and on the other hand 
careful study shows that such factors are at the most accessory 
or adjuvant in nature, and are never the essential cause. 

According to Freud the word said in mistake is a manifes- 
tation of a second suppressed thought, and thus arises outside 
the train of thought that the speaker is intending to express. 
It may be a word, or phrase, entirely foreign to this train of 
thought, being taken in its entirety from the outlying thought, 
or it may be a compromise-formation, in which both come to 
expression. In the latter case the false word may be a neolo- 
gism; a common example of this is where a speaker, intending 
to use the word “‘aggravating,’’ says ‘‘ How very aggravoking,”’ 
the word ‘“‘provoking’’ having intruded itself; many mal- 
apropisms are formed in this way, being the result of uncer- 
tainty as to which is the most appropriate word. _ 

The secondary thought that thus obstrudes itself on the in- 
tended speech may, like the motives of repressive forgetting, 
be of two kinds: (1) a general counter-impulse (Gegenwillen) 
directed immediately against the speech, or (2) another 
thought accidentally aroused by it. In the latter case it can 
represent either a continuation of a theme previously in the 
speaker’s mind, or a thought aroused, through a superficial 
association, by the theme that is intended to be spoken; even 
when it represents a continuation of a previous theme it will 
generally, if not always, be found that there is some association 
between this and the theme of the speech. It will readily be 
understood that in many cases the disturbing thought is not 
evident, but can be revealed only by investigation, sometimes 
a searching psycho-analysis being necessary. 
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Cases where the disturbing thought is a direct counter- 
impulse are usually easy to interpret. One instance will 
suffice. A President of the Austrian Reichstag finished his 
introductory remarks by declaring the session closed, instead 
of opened; as the particular session promised nothing but 
fruitless wrangles, one can sympathize with his wish that it 
were already at an end. 

Some cases where the disturbing thought is nearly related 
to the intended theme are equally simple. A French gov- 
erness in Dr. Stekel’s family’ asked his wife that she might re- 
tain her testimonials, saying: ‘‘Je cherche encore pour les 
aprés-midis, pardon, pour les avant-midis.”” The slip betrayed 
her feeling of dissatisfaction with the afternoon engagement, 
and her intention to look for another situation for the after- 
noons as well as the mornings, an intention she proceeded to 

out. 

A friend of mine was driving his motor-car slowly and cau- 
tiously one day, when a cyclist, who was riding with his head 
down, furiously, and on the wrong side of the street, ran into 
him and damaged his bicycle. He sent in a bill for $50.00, 
and, as my friend refused to pay, he sued him in court. When 
I enquired as to the result of the action my friend said, ‘‘the 
judge reprimanded the prisoner for careless riding.’ I 
corrected him, ‘‘You mean the plaintiff, not the prisoner.” 
“‘Well,” he replied, “I think the fellow should have been 
arrested for furious riding.” 

A lady when speaking of Bernard Shaw’s works said to me, 
“TI think very highly of all my writings,” instead of ‘‘all his 
writings.”” She was an amateur writer of short stories. 

An unmarried man, a patient, remarked, “my father was 
devoted to my wife.”” He meant, of course, either “‘his wife”’ or 
‘‘my mother.”’ This is a typical instance of a lapsus that would 

as being entirely accidental and devoid of significance. 
I must add, however, that one of the main causes of the 
patient’s neurosis was an unconscious incestuous attachment 
to his mother, so that his unsuppressed thoughts on the sub- 
ject of the remark would run in full, “My attitude towards 
my mother is the same as that of my father.” No alteration 
is too slight to have a meaning. The instance narrated above, 
in which the first letter only of Titchener’s name was replaced 
by a K,? belongs to the subject of lapsus linguz equally as much 
as to that of forgetting. 


Related by Freud. Op. cit. S. 48. 

*This replacing of the initial letter of a word by that of another word, 
typically from the same sentence, is known in Oxford as a Spoonerism, 
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Such self-betrayals as those just related sometimes afford 
‘valuable insight into character and motive. I was present 

at the International Congress in Amsterdam when the fol- 
lowing curious episode occurred. There was a heated dis- 
cussion regarding Freud’s theory of hysteria. One of the most 
violent opponents, who is noted as having worked long and 
fruitlessly on the subject of hysteria, was grudgingly admitting 
the value of the earlier work of Breuer and Freud—the con- 
clusions of which he had himself discovered to be true—as 
a prelude to a vehement denunciation of the dangerous ten- 
dencies of Freud’s later work. During his speech he twice 
said, ‘‘ Breuer and ich haben bekanntlich nachgewiesen,”’ thus 
replacing Freud’s name by his own, and revealing his envy 
of Freud’s originality. 

The following example is more complicated. In talking 
of the financial standards so prevalent in modern civilization 
I said, ‘‘In yesterday’s newspaper there were the headings ‘Ten 
million dollar fire in Halifax; six lives lost.’’’ It was at 
once pointed out to me that I had said Halifax instead of 
Bangor, Maine. Analysis brought the following free asso- 
ciations. Until a few years ago I was disgracefully ignorant 
of the existence of Bangor, Maine, and I remember in college 
days being puzzled by the reference to Maine in the well- 
known student song “‘ Riding down from Bangor,” as in my 
ignorance I supposed that this related to Bangor, the univer- 
sity town of Carnarvonshire, Wales. The name Bangor 
essentially stands in my mind for the original Bangor. It 
brought up a memory of the recent controversy as to whether 
the new National Welsh Library should be established at 
Bangor, at Swansea (my home), or at Cardiff (the university 
town where I studied). This reminded me of interests I 
have in the contents of this library, in Celtic mythology, 
which naturally carried me to the valuable library of mytho- 
logical books that I possess myself. Then I remembered that 
what had especially struck me in reading about the recent 
fire was the fact that a valuable collection of books had been 
destroyed in it, and that this had made me enter a note not 
to forget to renew my fire insurance, which had recently lapsed, 
before leaving in the coming week for a fortnight’s visit to 
the United States. 

The meaning of my lapsus is beginning to emerge. A 
library fire at Bangor was too near home for my peace of mind, 
and my unconscious had consolingly relegated it to some 
other spot. The next problem is to discover the motive for 
the replacement of Bangor by Halifax, a process that was 
greatly ‘‘over-determined.” Maine is from its geographical 
position closely associated in my mind with the Maritime 
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Provinces of Canada, and only on the preceding day a Cana- 
dian had been demonstrating to me on a map, for the 
nth time, how Maine should rightfully have formed part of 
these Provinces. Still that does not explain why I selected 
Halifax rather than St. John, the other town I know the name 
of in the Maritime Provinces. One reason doubtless was the 
fact that at the time I was treating a patient from Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, who had recently been telling me that the houses 
there were mostly built of wood, and therefore were exposed 
to the danger of fire. The name Halifax, however, is better 
known to me as an English euphemisim for Hell, as in the ex- 
pression, ‘‘Go to Hal-ifax.’’ This called up the memory of 
half-forgotten childhood fears, for, like most Welsh children, 
I was carefully nurtured with a proper dread of what was 
called ‘‘the burning fire;’’ as I grew up I was comforted to 
learn the groundlessness of this particular dread. My slip of 
the tongue, therefore, registered my desire that any library 
fire should be in some other place than in my home, and if 
possible in a non-existent locality.’ 

An example, for which I am indebted to Dr. A. A. Brill, 
is peculiar in that the slip of the tongue represented a resolu- 
tion in opposition to the conscious intention. A man, who 
on account of homosexual practices was in constant fear of 
coming into conflict with the law, invited two lady friends to 
spend an evening at the theatre. They expressed a wish to 
see a play called ‘Alias Jimmy Valentine,’ which deals 
largely with convicts and prisons. He was far from comfort- 
able at the idea of spending an evening with such thoughts, 
but could not well avoid it. On getting into the cab to drive 
to the theatre, however, he accidentally gave the driver the 
name of another theatre, and did not notice the mistake until 
they arrived there, when it was too late to rectify it. At 
this theatre the play was about the cleverness with which a 
daughter outwitted her selfish old father. It was not without 
significance that the subject’s attitude towards his own father 
was one of pronounced hostility, so that his slip of the tongue 
had the effect of exchanging an evening with a painful topic 
for one with a topic that he greatly enjoyed. 

Several non-scientific writers before Freud had noted the 
psychological significance of accidental slips of the tongue. 
Freud? quotes examples of this from, for instance, Brant6éme 
and Wallenstein. Shakspere himself furnishes a beautiful 
one in the Merchant of Venice (Act. III Sc. 2). It occurs in 
the scene where Portia is expressing her anxiety lest the fa- 

1This analysis led further into previously unconscious thoughts, which 
are too intimate for me to describe here. 

*Freud: Op. cit., S. 50, 58. 
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vored suitor should fare as badly as the distasteful ones in 
the hazard set for them by her father. She wants to tell 
Bassanio that in the event of his failure she would nevertheless 
belong to him, but is prevented by her promise to her father. 
In this mental discord she speaks:— 

There is something tells me (but it is not love), 

I would not lose you; and you know yourself 

Hate counsels not in such a quality. 

But lest you should not understand me well, 

(And yet a maiden hath no tongue but thought) 

I would detain you here a month or two, 

Before you venture for me. I could teach you 

How to choose right, but then I am forsworn; 

So will I never be; so may you miss me; 

But if you do, you’ll make me wish a sin, 

That I had been forsworn. Beshrew your eyes, 

They have o’erlooked me, and divided me: 

One half of me is yours, the other half yours,— 

Mine own, I would say; but if mine, then yours, 

And so all yours. 

Rank! comments on this passage: ‘“‘Gerade das, was sie 
ihm also bloss leise andeuten méchte, weil sie es eigentlich 
ihm iiberhaupt verschweigen sollte, dass sie namlich schon 
vor der Wahl ganz die seine sei und ihn liebe, das lasst der 
Dichter mit bewundernswertem psychologischem Feingefiihl 
in dem Versprechen sich offen durchdrangen und weiss durch 
diesen Kunstgriff die unertragliche Ungewissheit des Liebenden 
sowie die gleichgestimmte Spannung des Zuhérers iiber den 
Ausgang der Wahl zu beruhigen.” 

Our greatest novelist, George Meredith, in his masterpiece, 
The Egoist, shows an even finer understanding of the mech- 
anism. ‘The plot of the novel is, shortly, as follows: Sir Wil- 
loughby Patterne, an aristocrat greatly admired by his circle, 
becomes engaged to a Miss Constantia Durham. She dis- 
covers in him an intense egoism, which he skilfully conceals 
from the world, and, to escape the marriage, she elopes with 
a Captain Oxford. Some years later Patterne becomes en- 
gaged toa Miss Clara Middleton, and most of the book is 
taken up with a detailed description of the conflict that arises 
in her mind on also discovering his egoism. External circum- 
stances, and her conception of honor, hold her to her pledge, 
while he becomes more and more distasteful in her eyes. She 
partly confides in his cousin and secretary, Vernon Whitford, 
the man whom she ultimately marries, but, from a mixture 
of motives, he stands aloof. 


10tto Rank: Zentralbl. f. Psychoanalyse. Heft 3, S. 110. 
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In a soliloquy Clara speaks as follows: “If some noble 
gentleman could see me as I am and not disdain to aid me! 
Oh! to be caught out of this prison of thorns and brambles. 
I cannot tear my own way out. I amacoward. A beckon- 
ing of a finger would change me, I believe. I could fly bleed- 
ing and through hootings to a comrade. . . . Constantia met 
a soldier. Perhaps she prayed and her prayer was answered. 
She did ill. But, oh, how I love her for it. His name was 
Harry Oxford. . . . She did not waver, she cut the links, 
she signed herself over. O brave girl, what do you think of 
me? But I have no Harry Whitford, I am alone”. . . 
“the sudden consciousness that she had put another name 
for Oxford, struck her a buffet, drowning her in crimson.” 

The fact that both men’s names end in “ford” evidently 
renders the confounding of them more easy, and would by 
many be regarded as an adequate cause for this, but the 
real underlying motive for it is plainly indicated by the author. 
In another passage the same lapsus occurs, and is followed 
by the hesitation and change of subject that one is familiar 
with in psycho-analysis when a half-conscious complex is 
touched. Sir Willoughby patronizingly says of Whitford: 
“False alarm. The resolution to do anything unaccustomed 
is quite beyond poor old Vernon.’”’ Clara replies: ‘But if 
Mr. Oxford—Whitford . . . your swans coming sailing up 
the lake, how beautiful they look when they are indignant.' 
I was going to ask you, surely men witnessing a marked ad- 
miration for some one else will naturally be discouraged?” 
“Sir Willoughby stiffened with sudden enlightenment.”’ 

In still another passage Clara by another lapsus betrays 
her secret wish that she was on a more intimate footing with 
Vernon Whitford. Speaking to a boy friend she says: “Tell 
Mr. Vernon—tell Mr. Whitford.” 

In relation to these two literary passages I made a personal 
slip of the tongue that illustrates the probity of the uncon- 
scious mind as contrasted with the duplicity of the conscious 
one. Expounding the subject of lapsus lingue to some one 
I said that I had come across two interesting literary examples, 
in Meredith’s Egoist and in Shakspere’s Love’s Labour Lost; 
when detailing the second I noticed that I had named the 
wrong play. Analysis of the mistake brought the following 
memories. On the preceding day, while talking of the sources 
of Shakspere’s plots, I had made the remark that the only 
one he had not taken from previous authors was that con- 


1The nature of the change of the subject here accurately betrays the con- 
tent of the underlying affect, indignation at Patterne’s t of 
Whitford, just as a mediate association reaction indicates the nature of 
the complex stimulated. 
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tained in Love’s Labour Lost. Some six months before, 
Professor Freud had told me that he had heard from Dr. 
Otto Rank that there was in the Merchant of Venice an ex- 
ample of lapsus lingue attributed to the disturbing influence 
of a suppressed thought, but he could not tell me where it oc- 
curred. On looking back I realize that I felt just a touch of 
pique, though I did not pay any attention to it at the time, at 
not having observed it myself, and took the first opportunity to 
re-read the play, when of course I came across the example. 
The one in the Egoist I had really observed myself. My 
statement that I had discovered the two examples in question 
was therefore only three parts true. The fact, which I had 
suppressed,' that Dr. Rank deserved some credit, leaked 
through to external expression in my error of naming the 
wrong play, substituting Shakspere’s only original one. An in- 
teresting feature of the example is the fact that a few minutes 
before I had been relating how a man not over-scrupulous in the 
matter of priority had betrayed his dishonesty in a treacherous 
slip of the tongue. No doubt deeper factors than interest in 
scientific priority were also operative in my own case, such 
as rivalry and an ‘English’ complex, both of which are 
matters that play a very subordinate part in my conscious 
mental life. 


IV. Lapsus CALAMI 


The introductory remarks made on the subject of slips of 
the tongue apply almost literally to slips of the pen. One 
principal difference is that the delay interposed by the mechan- 
ical acts of writing enables disturbances of co-ordination to 
occur with especial readiness, as can be illustrated by a glance 
over any author’s manuscript. The necessity for numerous 
corrections indicates that, whether owing to the intricacy 
of the subject-matter or to a lack of clearness in the author’s 
mind, a harmonious flow is far from being attained. General 
perplexities mirror themselves in half-conscious hesitations 
as to the choice of individual words. Thus, a correspondent, 
who could n’t decide as to the advisability of a given proposal, 
wrote to me that it might turn out to be ‘‘umpracticle,”’ 
—_ a contamination of “impracticable” and “ unprac- 
ti 

A field of frequent errors is that of dates. Many people 
continue to write the date of the previous year throughout 
a great part of January. Not all such mistakes are due to 
the fixation of habit, as is readily assumed; sometimes they sig- 
nify a disinclination to accept thefact that yet another by-gone 

‘Naturally I,excused this to myself on the ground that pedantic ac- 
curacy is uncalled for in conversation; but the facts remain. 
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year has brought them nearer to old age, a reflection that is apt 
to be prevalent at the turn of the year. Regrets that such and 
such a date is already past, or impatience that it has not yet 
arrived, are common motives of such unconscious mistakes. 
A student dated a letter to me April 11, 1911, instead of April 
22. An examination was due in the first week of May for 
which he was very unprepared, and I attributed his slip to 
the wish that there was twice as much time ahead of him in 
which to get ready. That the date he actually wrote was the 
11th was no doubt influenced by the presence of these ciphers 
at the end of 1911, but it is to be noted even in this connection 
that his mistake consisting in writing them earlier than he 
should, i. e., in putting the date earlier. As with the phonetic 
factors entering into slips of the tongue, the fact that the 
part wrongly written occurs elsewhere in the same line only 
predisposes to the mistake; such factors do not cause the 
a they only make it easier to assume that particular 
orm. 

For the following example I am indebted to Dr. A. A. Brill. 
A patient wrote to him on the subject of his sufferings, which 
he tried to attribute to worry about his financial affairs in- 
duced by a cotton crisis: ‘‘ my trouble is all due to that damned 
frigid wave;' there isn’t even any seed.” What he really 
wrote, however, was not ‘‘wave”’ but ‘‘wife.”” In the bottom 
of his heart he cherished half-avowed reproaches against his 
wife, on account of her sexual anesthesia and childlessness, 
and he dimly realized, with right, that his life of enforced 
abstinence played an important part in the genesis of his 
symptoms. 

As with slips of the tongue, no mistake is too slight to be 
significant. The following four are instances, selected from 
a considerable number of similar ones, in which it consisted 
only in the replacement of one letter by another. 

A correspondent of mine had published a scientific paper 
on a sexual subject, and was writing to me about a virulent 
criticism of it that had appeared; the critic had used such 
passionately denunciatory language as to make it evident 
that the topic of the paper had aroused some strong personal 
complex. .My correspondent’s first sentence was ‘‘ Have 
you seen X’s satyrical criticism of my paper?’’, plainly in- 
dicating by his unconscious substitution of ‘‘y” for “‘i’”’ his 
estimate of the nature of the criticism. 

Some two years ago I was writing to an old friend, whom I 
had always called by his surname. On account of family 
ties it became more appropriate to address him by his Christian 
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name, and, after a momentary embarrassment natural under 
the circumstances, I took up my pen and began, ‘Dear 
Fred.” To my amazement, however, I saw that I had slipped 
in a ‘“‘u”’ before the final letter of the name. This may seem 
a very trivial mistake, and due to the similarity of the two 
words, but a psycho-analytic conscience tends to be more 
unsparing in the criticism of its owner, as it is more sparing 
in that of others. Two memories at once rushed to my mind. 
One was of a dream I had had two years before, at a time 
when I was debating with myself whether it would be politic 
openly to defend the Freudian principles, the truth of which 
my experience had made me accept. In the dream I was in 
a swiftly-moving motor-omnibus, the driver of which was a 
composite figure (Sammelperson),' bearing mostly the linea- 
ments of my friend. An angry crowd surrounded us, and 
threatened the driver for ‘‘ going so fast.”” It became necessa- 
ry for me to decide whether to stand aloof or to side with the 
driver, and I did the latter. I need not give the other details 
of the dream, but the analysis showed it to be a presentation 
of my waking dilemma, the driver being a replacement-figure 
for Professor Freud. I had recently been taken for a long 
motor ride by my friend, who by the way has a German sur- 
name, and though at first I had qualms as to the recklessness 
of his driving I soon perceived, to my relief, that this was only 
apparent and that he was really an exceedingly skilful and 
reliable driver. Before the incident of the lapsus calami, 
therefore, he had long been unconsciously associated in my 
mind with Professor Freud. The second memory was of a 
letter I had recently written to a Canadian Professor of a 
subject allied to my own. On coming to Canada I had felt 
very awkward and constrained at the American custom of 
formally prefacing a man’s title to his name when addressing 
him, and it was a long time before I got accustomed to being 
spoken to by both younger and older colleagues as Dr. Jones 

or as Doctor. It embarrassed me to have to speak to even 

fairly intimate friends in this way, and in the case of the gentle- 

man in question I frankly told him, in the letter referred to 

above, that my English prejudices would not let me do it with 

any degree of comfort. As he was some fifteen years older 

than myself I wondered afterwards whether he might resent 

a younger man taking the initiative of addressing him simply 

by his surname. ‘The slip of the pen now began to take on 

a different aspect, and I was obliged to recognize in it the 

manifestation of a snobbish wish that I was on sufficiently 

close personal terms with Professor Freud to allow such a 


1See Amer. Journ. of Psychol., April, 1910, p. 287. 
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familiar mode of address. I feel certain that no thought of 
the kind had ever entered my consciousness, to which it is 
quite strange, though my intense reaction of shame con- 
vinced me of the reality of its existence. The circumstances 
of the slip of the pen were extraordinarily favorable to its 
occurrence, the similarity in the names, the previous identi- 
fication of the men, the occasion of the letter following so 
soon after the other one, and so on. If it were not for this, 
I hardly think that such a deeply “taaone wish could have 
come to expression, at least not so fla 

I am indebted to Dr. A. A. Brill for the personal 
example. Although by custom a strict teetotaler, he yielded 
to a friend’s importunity one evening, in order to avoid offend- 
ing him, and took a little wine. During the next morning an 
exacerbation of an eye-strain headache gave him cause to re- 
= this slight indulgence, and his reflections on the subject 

d expression in the following slip of the pen. Having 
occasion to write the name of a girl mentioned by a patient 
he wrote not Ethel but Ethyl.! It happened that the girl 
in question was rather too fond of drink, and in Dr. Brill’s? 
mood at the time this characteristic of hers stood out with 
conspicuous significance. 

Some three years ago I was writing to a friend in England, 
and gave the letter to a member of my family to post. For- 
tunately she noticed I had made a mistake in the address, 
having written as the street number 19 instead of 55. The 
two numbers do not even resemble each other, so that the 
customary explanations are here more than ever in default. 
I will relate a few of the associations as they occurred. The 
nameof the street, Gordon St., brought ‘““Gordon Highlanders— 
' the Highlands—the thought that my friend is an ardent mount- 
aineer—the thought that Professor Freud is very fond of the 
mountains — Berg (=—Mountain) — Berggasse, the street in 
Vienna in which Professor Freud lives,—the number of his 
house, 19.’ The friend’s name, Morris brought ‘‘morris— 
dancers—may pole—phallus—sex—Professor Freud’s works on 
sexual subjects.”” In desperation I started again with Gordon, 
which now brought “‘the regiment called the Gay Gordons— 
gay women (the London euphemism for prostitutes)—the 


1Ethyl alcohol is of course the chemical name for ordinary alcohol. 

*In writing my manuscript I made the slip of replacing the word Brill 
by that of Bree, the name of another medical friend. The mistake is 
evidently a contamination derived from the word-picture of ‘‘Brill on the 
spree,”’ and is determined by the memory of tenuous jests relating to Berlin 
both the vowel and the consonants of Brill are con- 
tained in the word Berlin. It is only right to add, however, that the 
thoughts of both Dr. Brill and Dr. Bree are intimately connected in my 
mind with Berlin in ways that discretion prevents me from describing. 
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German equivalent, Freudenmadchen—a cheap joke I had 
heard in Germany in this connection on Professor Freud’s 
name;’’ as a matter of jact I had on the previous evening read a 
_- in his Traumdeutung where he refers to jokes on names. 

urn which way I would I arrived at the same end-point, and I 
began to suspect that this was not chance. It might be said 
that for some reason .or other, whether from the number 
coinciding with that in the Berggasse or what not, thoughts 
relating to Professor Freud were at the time occupying my 
mind to the exclusion of all else, in reply to which I have to 
say that I do not find this so in other analyses, and that in my 
experience, whenever free, unforced associations constantly 
lead in the same direction there is some good reason for it; 
in such cases there is invariably some essential, significant 
connection between the starting-point and the end reached. 
Further, the more far-fetched and strained the associations 
appear, as in this example, in other words the more superficial 
they are, the more important is the underlying essential 
connection found to be. This conclusion, clearly demon- 
strated in Jung’s experimental work, was fully confirmed in 
the present instance. Although I could see no possible con- 
nection between my friend and Professor Freud, of whom 
he knew nothing, I was led to investigate the contents of the 
letter I had sent him. To my amazement I found that 
the main feature of it could be applied to Professor Freud 
in the same sense, and that I must unknowingly have 
harbored a wish to send it to him; in the slip in writing 
I had expressed my unconscious wish to send the letter to 
another man by addressing the envelope partly to him and 
partly to the one I consciously intended it to go to. There 
can be no question as to the intense personal significance of the 
complex covered by the superficial associations of the analysis, 
for wild horses would not tear from me the contents of that 
letter. 

Mistakes in addressing envelopes, as in the example just 
mentioned, are generally manifestations of some disturbing 
thought that the writer does not mean to express. A young 
lady was secretly engaged to a medical man, whom we will 
call Arthur X. She addressed a letter one day not to Dr. 
Arthur X., but to Dear Arthur X, thus expressing her desire 
to let all the world know of their relationship. 

Not long ago I was treating a case of exceptional interest in 
a patient who lived some sixty miles from Toronto. On 
account of the distance the patient, who could not leave his 
work, was able to visit me only twice a week. I found it im- 
possible to treat him on these conditions, and wrote to tell 
him so. Instead of writing the name of his town on the 
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envelope, however, I wrote Toronto, displaying my wish 
that he were more conveniently situated. 


V. MISPRINTS 


Misprints may of course arise from errors made by the 
writer, the editor, the proof-reader, or the printer. From 
time to time the press records amusing instances of a dis- 
agreeable truth unintentionally leaking out in the form of a 
misprint; in Freud’s book several examples of this are related.’ 
Unlike the other kinds of failure under discussion one 
here is rarely in a position to obtain an objective verification 
of a given interpretation, but sometimes this in itself reaches 
a high grade of probability. At all events general principles 
indicate that the mistake made must be determined by per- 
sonal constellations of whoever made it, and cannot be al- 
together accidental. 

In a recent number of the Zentralblatt fiir Psycho-analyse? 
the title of a book of Gross’ is wrongly given as ‘‘ Das Freud’- 
sche Ideogenitatsmonument”’ instead of Ideogenitatsmoment. 
As both the writer of the article, and the editorial staff (Drs. 
Adler and Stekel) regard the conception as a monumental one, 
it is possible that the overlooking of the mistake is to be corre- 
lated with this fact. ; 

In a paper of my own on nightmare I wrote the sentence, 
“The association in general between the sex instinct and the 
emotions of fear and dread is a very intimate one.’ This 
was correctly rendered in the proof, but on the second occasion 
of reading it the proof-reader was shocked to think that I 
could make such an obviously outrageous mistake, and altered 
the word “‘intimate”’ to “distant,” in which form it appeared 
in print. 

In a broschure of mine that appeared as a German transla- 
tion a mistake was made of a less unfortunate kind. One 
of my main theses was that the conception of Hamlet rep- 
resented a projection of the most intimate part of Shakspere’s 
personality, and so thoroughly did the translator absorb my 
view of the identity of the two that, when he came to a passage 
on the death of Shakspere’s father, he substituted the name 
Hamlet for Shakspere and rendered the passage as referring 
to ‘‘the death of Hamlet’s father in 1601.’’ The substitution 
was overlooked in the proof by two other readers thoroughly 
familiar with the subject. 

In the notorious Wicked Bible, issued in 1631, the word 
“not” was omitted from the Seventh Commandment, so 


1S. 66, etc. 
*Jahrg. 5, Heft. 16, S. 197. 
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that this read, ‘“‘Thou shalt commit adultery.” The possi- 
bility is not to be excluded that the editor had a personal 
interest in the subject of the commandment. At all events 
he was heavily fined, it being empirically recognized that 
whether his purpose was conscious or unconscious he was 
equally responsible for it, and that he had no right, even “‘ac- 
cidentally,”” to impute such commandments to Jahve. 

Type-writing, being a form of writing, is subject to the same 
influence as this. Mistakes made may be due to either a 
“‘Verschreiben”’ or a ‘‘ Verlesen,” in any case being determined 
by the previous mental constellations of the typist. Thus 
my typist, having worked long in a lawyer’s office, is fond of 
replacing “‘illogical” by “‘illegal,’’ and, being of a very proper 
turn of mind, makes such mistakes as changing ‘‘a vulgar 
word” to “‘a regular word.”” I have found that distinctness 
of calligraphy is powerless to prevent such mistakes. 

One practical aspect of this matter is generally recognized, 
namely, that accuracy in correcting proofs can be attained 
only by getting some one else to do it for one. A mistake 
once made in the manuscript, and then copied, is very apt to 
get overlooked by the person who made it. The affective 
blindness that enabled him to make the mistake, or, more 
strictly, that enabled an unconscious impulse to come to 
-expression, will very likely continue its action by preventing 
him from recognizing it. 


VI. Visual RECOGNITION 


In visual perception the same mistakes of affective origin 
that were discussed in connection with memory are frequently 
to be observed, and here also they are of two kinds, a failure 
to see something that for various reasons we do not want to 
see, and a falsification of perception in the light of personal 
complexes. Examples of the former kind are very common 
in connection with reading the newspaper. Thus, just when 
a relative was crossing the Atlantic last year, I saw in the news- 
headings that a serious accident had happened to a liner, 
but I had the greatest difficulty in finding the account of it 
in the paper, overlooking it again and again. 

False perceptions perhaps consist most often in catching 
sight of one’s name where it really does n’t occur. Asarule 
the word that has attracted one’s attention is very similar to 
one’s name, containing perhaps the same letters differently ar- 
ranged. Professor Bleuler' relates an example where this 
was not so, and where, therefore, the essential cause of the 
mistake must have been of a greater affective intensity; the 


1Bleuler: Affektivitat, Suggestibilitat, Paranoia, 1906, S. 121. 
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word was really ‘‘ Blutkérperchen,”’ only the first two letters 
being common to the two words. He explained it thus: 
“In diesem Falle liess sich aber der Beziehungswahn und 
die Illusion sehr leicht begriinden: Was ich gerade las, 
war das Ende einer Bemerkung iiber eine Art schlechten Stiles 
von wissenschaftlichen Arbeiten, von der ich mich nicht frei 
fiihlte.”” 

Freud! quotes an example from Lichtenberg: ‘‘He always 
mistook “‘angenomnen”’ for “‘Agamemnon,” so thoroughly 
had he read his Homer.”” In searching an American news- 
paper for English political news at the time of the Navy scare, 
my attention was caught by the heading ‘‘German danger;”’ 
on looking nearer I saw that it was ‘“‘General danger.” 

Similar observations can be made in regard to the percep- 
tion of other objects than written matter, and especially with 
the recognizing of other people. False recognition is quite 
commonly due to a pervading desire to meet the person in 
question; a lover who has a rendezvous with his mistress 
fancies he sees her coming many times over, when really the 
women he mistakes for her- bear only the faintest resem- 
blance to her. 

The failure to greet a friend or acquaintance in the street 
is not always due to not seeing them, and one knows how 
gradual are the shades between a direct “‘cut,’’ where one 
person consciously pretends he does not see the other, and a 
not seeing that is due to a not wanting to see? Women in- 
tuitively feel that the difference between the two is unim- 
portant, and are as much offended by the one as by the other; 
some one who thinks highly of them has no right not to see 
them when they pass. 

A striking instance of this affective blindness occurred to 
me not long ago. It is part of my routine duty to check the 
invoices for laboratory apparatus as they come in, and hand 
them over to the assistant superintendent to see that they 
get paid. On one occasion I had neglected to do this until 
a small number collected. I then went through them, and 
took them with me into the assistant superintendent’s office. 
I was very pressed for time, and hoped he would n’t be there 
so that I could simply deposit them on his desk; especially 
so, as there was a small error in one of them that I had to 
point out to him, and I realized that his over-conscientious- 
ness would mean a tedious investigation of the error. I 
felt, however, that I ought to try to find him, and explain 


iFreud: Op. cit. S. 64. 
2One might invert the familiar proverb and say: ‘‘What the heart 
doesn’t grieve over, the eye doesn’t see.” é 
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the point to him. On going into his office I saw several men 
there, went up to one of them who had his back to me, and 
said, ‘‘Do you know where Dr. X. is?”” To my astonishment 
he replied, ‘‘Why, Iam Dr. X.” My not recognizing him was 
facilitated by the fact of his having an unfamiliar hat on, 
but the actual cause of it I knew well enough. 

The phenomenon of “‘fausse reconnaissance,” or “‘déja vu,”’ 
which has perplexed so many psychologists, is closely allied 
to the same category. Freud has finally solved this riddle,' 
but as the explanation of it is of a more complex order than 
with the other occurrences under consideration, I shall not 
go into it here. 


VII. MIsLAyING oF OBJECTS 


It is probable that objects are never accidentally mislaid. 
The underlying motive manifests itself in two ways, in the 
act of mislaying the object, and in the subsequent amnesia; 
in other words a “‘ Verlegen” is a composite of a ‘‘ Vergreifen”’ 
and a “‘Vergessen,” the latter being the main feature. As 
before, the motive may be a counter-impulse directed against 
the use of the object, or against an idea associated with the 
use of it. Instances of both will be given, first of the former. 

We are all more apt to mislay bills rather than cheques, 
and in general objects that we don’t want to see rather than 
those we do. Apparent exceptions to this rule, such as the 
mislaying of valuable objects, come under the second category, 
where our objection is not to the thing itself, but to what it 
can remind us of. 

A common experience, which has often occurred to me per- 
sonally, is the following: Whenever I suffer from the effects 
of over-smoking, I notice that it is much harder to find my 
pipe; it has got put behind ornaments or books, and in all 
sorts of unusual places that it normally does not occupy. 

A patient of mine was recently very put out at having 
lost an important bunch of keys. He told me that he urgently 
wanted them that afternoon to open the lock of a minute 
book at a meeting with his auditor and solicitor. I en- 
quired as to the purpose of the meeting. It appeared that an 
important resolution had been passed at an annual directors’ 
meeting, and that he had omitted to enter it in the minute 
book. He was the managing director, and it became a ques- 
tion legally whether a certain action could be taken without 
the formal consent of the other directors, or whether possibly 
the minute could be subsequently added by private arrange- 
ment with them. At all events it was an annoying situation, 


1Freud: « Op. cit. S. 139. 
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and I felt sure that his dislike of having to face it was connected 
with the loss of the key. Further enquiry showed that he 
had used the keys only once that morning, to open his office 
desk; after doing this it was his custom immediately to re- 
place them in his pocket, the desk being provided with an 
automatic closing lock. He had missed the keys as soon as 
he got into the street car to come to see me, and had telephoned 
a message for a clerk to search the short distance between 
his private office and the car line. The surmise was near that 
he must have flung the bunch into his desk behind some papers, 
later closing it in the usual way; on telephoning to have the 
desk forcibly opened, this was found to be correct. 

The following example is a little more complicated. A lady 
had lost the key of a box containing phonograph records, 
and had thoroughly ransacked her rooms for it many times 
during six weeks, but all in vain. The records belonged to 
a correspondence college, and were a means of learning French 
pronunciation. They had been put away early in the summer, 
and now, in the autumn, she wanted them for the purpose of 
renewing her French studies.- Her whole heart was not in 
these, however, for it happened that she was fond of singing 
and hoped to get accepted in an orchestral choir, the rehearsals 
of which would leave her no time for other studies. As time 
went on she despaired more and more of being accepted, and 
fell back on the French as the next best way of occupying 
her winter evenings. Soon after her definite rejection by 
the choir she discovered the lost key, which had been carefully 
stowed away in the corner of an attic. She recollected lock- 
ing the box in the early summer, and thinking that she would 
not need it again for a long time, but had no memory of putting 
the key away. She was extremely proud of her voice, and 
had built on her application being successful. Taking up 
the French studies connoted failure of her hopes. Her in- 
ability to find the key thus symbolized her lothness to be- 
lieve that her vocal reputation would be slighted. 

To lose or misplace a present, especially if it happens more 
than once, is not generally considered a compliment to the 
giver, and with right, for it often is an unconscious expression 
of disdain, disregard, or indifference. When a wife repeatedly 
loses her wedding ring during the honeymoon, it does not 
augur well for the future happiness of the marriage. Freud 
relates an example of misplacing where the motive was of this 
kind, and which, like the last mentioned example, is interest- 
ing in regard to the circumstances under which the object was 
again found. It concerned a married couple who lived rather 
aloof lives from each other, any marks of tenderness being of a 
distinctly lukewarm nature; the fault, according to the 
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husband, lay in the emotional apathy of his wife. One day 
she made him a present of a book that would interest him. He 
thanked her for the attention, promised to read it, put it aside, 
and could n’t find it again. In the next six months he made 
several vain attempts to find it. At the end of this time his 
mother, to whom he was devoted, got seriously ill, and was 
very tenderly nursed by his wife. His affection for his wife 
rapidly increased, and one evening, coming home from the 
sick bed with his heart filled with gratitude towards her, he 
went to his desk and, without any conscious purpose, un- 
hesitatingly opened a drawer and took out the lost book. 

Leaving things behind one is a common type of mislaying. 
To do so in the street or in a public conveyance has a very 
different significance from doing so in the house of a friend. 
In the latter case it often expresses the person’s attachment, 
and the difficulty he has in tearing himself away. One 
can almost measure the success with which a physician is 
practising psychotherapy, for instance, by the size of the 
collection of umbrellas, handkerchiefs, purses, and so on, that 
he could make in a month. 


VIII. ERRoNEOUSLY CARRIED OvuT ACTIONS 


A secondary suppressed tendency may manifest itself in 
the disturbance not only of writing, but also of any other 
conscious motor act, an occurrence Freud terms a “‘Vergreifen.”’ 
The intended action is not carried out, or only incorrectly, 
being entirely or partly replaced by an action corresponding 
with the suppressed impulse that breaks through. As in the 
former cases this secondary tendency is associated, either 
directly or indirectly, with the conscious intention, and the 
faulty action is customarily explained as being due to ‘“‘chance,”’ 
‘‘accident,”” or ‘‘carelessness.”’ 

A trite example will perhaps best illustrate the type of 
occurrence. On starting to open a fresh tin of tobacco I 
economically reflected that I should first finish the rather dry 
remains of the previous one. A few minuteslater, however, 
while engrossed in reading, I wanted to refill my pipe, and to 
my surprise detected myself in the act of opening the new tin, 
although I had pushed it farther away from me than the other. 
My checked wish to enjoy the fresh tobacco had taken advant- 
age of my distraction, and so interfered with my conscious 
intention of filling the pipe from the old tin. 

An equally simple example is the following. It is my 
custom to put scientific journals, as they arrive, on a stool in 
the corner of my study. On reading them I write on the back 
the page number of any articles I wish to enter in my refer- 
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ence books; the journals not so marked are put on top of the 
files, to be bound at the end of the year, while the others are 
placed on a pile at one side of my desk. Once a week or so I 
go through this pile and enter the references, but, whenever 
I have neglected this for so long that the pile begins to assume 
formidable dimensions, I find I have a pronounced tendency 
to put no more there, and to put on the files any fresh journal 
I read, whether it has articles that should be entered or not. 
The motive is obvious, to save myself the trouble of having 
to enter more than I already have to. 

A lady went to post some letters which had come for her 
brother, and which had to be re-addressed and forwarded on 
account of his absence. When she got home she found the 
letters still in her hand-bag, but realized that she had posted 
two letters addressed to herself, which she had opened that 
morning; they duly arrived on the next day. At the time 
another younger brother was at home seriously ill with typhoid 
fever, and she had just written to the elder brother begging 
him to come home as soon as possible. She knew, however, 
that on account of urgent business he would not be able to 
leave immediately, but her posting letters addressed to the 
home under the impression that she was sending them to 
~ brother, indicated her keen anxiety that he was already 

ere. 

A patient came up from the country to get advice about 
various obsessing ideas that greatly distressed him. He had 
been recommended to consult two physicians, another one 
and myself. The other physician told him ‘‘not to think 
about the ideas,’’ and advised him to take a course of physical 
exercise at a special gymnasium that he kept for the purpose. 
I of course advised psycho-analytic treatment, which has 
since cured him. He promised us both that he would think 
the matter over, and let us know what he decided. That 
night, on getting home, he wrote to each of us, to the other 
physician that he could n’t yet make up his mind, and to me 
that he would like to make an appointment to begin the treat- 
ment as soon as possible. He put the letters into the wrong 
envelopes. During the subsequent psycho-analysis it be- 
came evident that this ‘‘accidental’’ mistake was unconscious- 
ly determined by the spiteful desire to let both the other 
physician and myself know what his opinion was of the 
former’s advice. 

The use of keys is a fertile source of occurrences of this kind, 
of which two examples may be given. If Iam disturbed in the 
midst of some engrossing work at home by having to go to the 
hospital to carry out some routine work, I am very apt to find 
myself trying to open the door of my laboratory there with 
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the key of my desk at home, although the two keys are quite 
unlike each other. The mistake unconsciously demonstrates 
where I would rather be at the moment. 

Some years ago I was acting in a subordinate position at a 
certain institution, the front door of which was kept locked, 
so that it was necessary to ring for admission. On several 
occasions I found myself making serious attempts to open the 
door with my house key. Each one of the permanent visiting 
staff, of which I aspired to be a member, was provided with a 
key, to avoid the trouble of having to wait at the door. My 
mistakes thus expressed my desire to be on a similar footing, 
and to be quite ‘“‘at home”’ there. 

Two other everyday sets of occurrences may briefly be 
mentioned where unconscious disturbances of otherwise in- 
tended actions are very frequent. ‘The one is the matter of 
paying out money, and particularly of giving change. It 
would be an interesting experiment to establish statistically 
the percentage of such mistakes that are in favor of the 
person making them, in comparison with that of the opposite 
sort 


The second is the sphere of domestic breakages. It can 
be observed that after a servant has been reprimanded, es- 
pecially when the reprimand is more than usually unjust in 
her eyes, is a favorite time for crockery to ‘‘come to pieces in 
her hand.”’ Careless breakage of valuable china, an event that 
often perplexes the owner as much as it incenses her, may be 
the product of a number of factors in the mind of the trans- 
gressor, class envy of valuable property, ignorant lack of 
appreciation for objects of art, resentment at having to devote 
so much labor to the care of what appear to be senseless 
pe sent of enthusiasm, personal hostility towards the owner, 
and so on. 


IX. Symptomatic Acts 


Under the name of ‘‘Symptomhandlungen”’ Freud dis- 
cusses a series of unconsciously performed actions that differ 
from the last-mentioned ones in being independent activities, 
and not grafted on to another conscious one. They are done 
“without thinking” or ‘‘by chance,”’ and no significance is 
seen in them. Analysis of them, however, shows that they 
are the symbolic expression of some suppressed tendency, 
usually a wish. In many instances the action is a complicated 
one, and performed on only one occasion; in others it is a 
constant habit that often is characteristic of the person. 
The mannerisms of dress, of fingering the moustache or 
clothes-buttons, the playing with coins in the pocket, and so 
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on, are examples of this kind; they all have their logical 
meaning, though this needs to be read before becoming evident. 

Different ways of occupying the hands often betray thoughts 
that the person does not wish to express or even does not 
know of. It is related of Eleonora Duse that in a divorce 
play, while in a soliloquy following a wrangle with the hus- 
band, she kept playing with her wedding-ring, taking it off, 
replacing it, and finally taking it off again; she is now ready 
for the seducer. The action illustrates the profundity of the 
great actress’ character studies. 

Maeder' tells the following story of a Zurich colleague who 
had a free day and was hesitating between making an agree- 
able holiday of it and paying a distasteful duty call on some 
people in Lucerne. He ultimately decided on the latter, and 
dolefully set out. Half way to Lucerne he had to change 
trains; he did this mechanically, and settled down in the 
other train to continue his reading of the morning papers. 
When the ticket collector came round he discovered that he 
had taken a train back to Zurich. His wish to spend the day 
there and not in Lucerne had proved too strong for his good 
intentions. 

In most of the examples previously mentioned in this paper, 
and of those encountered in real life, it is possible to discover 
a motive for the given occurrence that logically accounts for 
this, but which does not lie particularly deep in the person’s 
mind. In other words, it is, in Freud’s language, fore-con- 
scious,? and the subject has no particular difficulty in recogniz- 
ing it as an integral part of his personality. The problem, 
however, is far from exhausted at this point. It is next 
necessary to discover the origin of the motive or tendency in 
question, or to explain why it needs to be expressed at all. 
In this investigation one reaches the realm of the unconscious 
proper, and here it often turns out that the error which is 
being analyzed has a deeper meaning, that it symbolizes more 
than the fore-conscious motive, and expresses tendencies of 
much greater personal significance; this may be the case, 
however trivial the error in itself. In some of the preceding 
examples the fore-conscious motive disclosed appears trite, 
and it seems unlikely that such a trifling matter should need 
a complicated psychological mechanism to manifest itself. 
In the cases of this kind that I have had the opportunity of 
submitting to a detailed psycho-analysis, I have found that 
the unconscious associations often shed an unexpectedly 


1Maeder: Nouvelles contributions 4 la psychopathologie de la vie 
quotidienne. Arch. de Psychol., 1908. VII, p. 296. 
~ 2For the explanation of this and allied terms see Psychol. Bull., April, 
p. III. 
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instructive light on the full meaning of the occurrence. Un- 
fortunately, however, the motives thus reached are usually of 
so intimate a nature that discretion forbids the publishing of 
them. 

In still other cases no fore-conscious motive can be dis- 
cerned, and the error appears to be quite meaningless until 
the truly unconscious sources are reached. In the following 
example! the fore-conscious motive was not discovered until 
the resistance to the unconscious sources of it were broken 
down. It is further peculiarly instructive in illustrating 
what important and fundamental traits of character may be 
revealed by the analysis of an absolutely trivial occurrence. 

A doctor on re-arranging his furniture in a new house came 
across an old-fashioned, straight, wooden stethoscope, and 
after pausing to decide where he should put it, was impelled to 
place it on the side of his writing-desk in such a position that 
it stood exactly between his chair and the one reserved for his 
patients. The act in itself was certainly odd, for in the first 
place the straight stethoscope served no purpose, as he invari- 
ably used a binaural one; and in the second place all his 
medical apparatus and instruments were kept put away in 
drawers, with the sole exception of this one. However, he 
gave no thought at all to the matter until one day it was 
brought to his notice by a patient, who had never seen a 
wooden stethoscope, asking him what it was. On being told, 
she asked why he kept it just there; he answered in an off- 
hand way that that place was as good as any other. This 
started him thinking, however, and he wondered whether 
there had been any unconscious motive in his action. 
Being interested in the psycho-analytic method he asked me 
to investigate the matter. 

The first memory that occurred to him was the fact that 
when a medical student he had been struck by the habit his 
hospital interne had of always carrying in his hand a wooden 
stethoscope on his ward visits, although he never used it. 
He greatly admired this interne, and was much attached to 
him. Later on, when he himself became an interne, he con- 
tracted the same habit, and would feel very uncomfortable 
if by mistake he left his room without having the instrument 
to swing in his hand. The aimlessness of the habit was shown 
not only by the fact that the only stethoscope he ever used was 
a binaural one, which he carried in his pocket, but also in that 
it was continued when he was a surgical interne and never 
needed any stethoscope at all. 


1In the Zentralb. f. Psychoanalyse, Jahrg. 1, S. 96, I have published a 
fuller account of this example. 
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From this it was evident that the idea of the instrument in 
question had in some way or other become invested with a 
greater psychical significance than normally belongs to it, in 
other words, that to the subject it stood for more than it does 
with other people. The idea must have got unconsciously 
associated with some other one, which it symbolized, and from 
which it derived its additional fulness of meaning. I will 
forestall the rest of the analysis by saying what this secondary 
idea was, namely a phallic one; the way in which this curious 
association had been formed will presently be related. The 
discomfort he experienced in hospital on missing the instru- 
ment, and the relief and reassurance the presence of it gave 
him, was related to what is known as a “‘castration-complex;”’ 
namely, a childhood fear, often continued in a disguised form 
into adult life, lest a private part of his body should be taken 
away from him, just as playthings so often were; the fear was 
due to paternal threats that it would be cut off if he were not 
a good boy, particularly in a certain direction. Thisisa very 
common complex, and accounts for a great deal of general 
nervousness, and lack of confidence, in later years. 

Then came a number of childhood memories relating to his 
family doctor. He had been strongly attached to this doctor 
as a child, and during the analysis long buried memories were 
recovered of a double phantasy’ he had in his fourth year 
concerning the birth of a younger sister, namely that she was 
the child (1) of himself and his mother, the father being rele- 
gated to the background, and (2) of the doctor and himself; 
in this he thus played both a masculine and feminine part. At 
the time, when his curiosity was being aroused by the event, 
he could not help noticing the prominent share taken by the 
doctor in the proceedings, and the subordinate position occu- 
pied by the father; the significance of this for later life will 
presently be pointed out. 

The stethoscope association was formed through many 
connections. In the first place, the physical appearance of 
the instrument, a straight, rigid, hollow tube, having a small 
bulbous summit at one extremity, and a broad base at the 
other, and the fact of its being the essential part of the medical 
paraphernalia, the instrument with which the doctor performed 
his magical and interesting feats, were matters that attracted 
his boyish attention. He had had his chest repeatedly ex- 
amined by the doctor at the age of six, and distinctly recollect- 
ed the voluptuous sensation of feeling the latter’s head near 
him pressing the wooden stethoscope into his chest, and of the 

1Psycho-analytic research, with the penetration of infantile amnesia, 
has shown that this apparent precocity is a less abnormal occurrence than 
was previously supposed. 
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rhythmic to-and-fro respiratory movement. He had been 
struck by the doctor’s habit of carrying his stethoscope inside 
his hat; he found it interesting that the doctor should carry 
his chief instrument concealed about his person, always handy 
when he went to see patients, and that he only had to take off 
his hat (i. e. a part of his clothing) and ‘‘pull it out.” At 
the age of eight he was impressed by being told by an older 
boy that it was the doctor’s custom to get into bed with his 
women patients. It is certain that the doctor, who was 
young and handsome, was extremely popular among the 
women of the neighborhood, including the subject’s own 
mother. The doctor and his ‘‘instrument” were therefore 
the objects of great interest throughout his boyhood. 

It is probable that, as in many other cases, unconscious 
identification with the family doctor had been a main motive 
in determining the subject’s choice of profession. It was here 
doubly conditioned, (1) by the superiority of the doctor on 
certain interesting occasions to the father, of whom the subject 
was very jealous, and (2) by the doctor’s knowledge of for- 
bidden topics' and his opportunities for illicit indulgence. The 
subject admitted that he had on several occasions experienced . 
erotic temptations in regard to his women patients; he had 
twice fallen in love with one, and finally had married one. 

The next memory was of a dream, which I have published 
elsewhere,’ plainly of a homosexual-masochistic nature; in it 
a man, who proved to be a replacement-figure of the family 
doctor, attacked the subject with a ‘‘sword.” The idea of a 
sword, as is so frequently the case in dreams, represented 
the same idea that was mentioned above to be associated with 
that of a wooden stethoscope. The thought of a sword re- 
minded the subject of the passage in the Nibelung Saga where 
Sigurd sleeps with his naked sword (Gram) between him and 
Brunhilda, an incident that had always greatly struck his 
imagination. 

The meaning of the symptomatic act now at last became 
clear. The subject had placed his wooden stethescope between 
him and his patients, just as Sigurd had placed his sword (an 
equivalent symbol) between him and the maiden he was not 
to touch. The act was a compromise-formation; it served 
both to gratify in his imagination the repressed wish to enter 
into nearer relations with an attractive patient (interposition 
of phallus), and at the same time to remind him that this wish 
was not to become a reality (interposition of sword). It was, 
so to speak, a charm against yielding to temptation. 


The term “medical questions’’ is a common periphrasis for “‘sexual 
2A mer. Journal of Psychol., April, 1910, p. 301. 
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X. GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 
(1) Warrant for Interpretations 


The first criticism of the theses here maintained that nat- 
urally presents itself is the question as to the reliability of the 
individual interpretations. It is not likely that any one will 
reject them all as improbable, but, particularly with the more 
complex analyses, doubt must arise concerning the trust- 
worthiness of the results. This is especially so in regard to the 
personal, subjective factor in the interpretations, although as 
a matter of fact the very constancy of the way in which similar 
conclusions are reached by different observers indicates that 
this factor is less potent than might be imagined. Experience 
shows that, when attention is carefully directed to the objective 
aspects of the analysis, the importance of the personal factor, 
which from the unavoidable nature of the circumstances can 
never be entirely eliminated, can be reduced to a degree where 
it is practically negligible. In most scientific work the per- 
sonal factor has to be reckoned with, but appreciation of the 
way in which it acts, especially when this is based on psycho- 
logical knowledge, as a rule enables it to be excluded to such 
an extent as not to interfere with conclusions being formulated 
that are valid enough to stand the objective test of verifiability. 
It is contended that this statement applies unrestrictedly to 
psycho-analytic interpretations. It is, of course, to be conce- 
ded that the probable accuracy of these interpretations varies 
considerably in different instances, as conclusions do else- 
where in science. Thus, in a chemical analysis, the conclu- 
sion as to whether a given substance is present or not varies 
in probability according to the quality and amount of evi- 
dence obtainable; in some cases the confirmatory tests are 
so unequivocal that the final decision is a practically certain 
one, in others it is very probable, in still others it is only a 
plausible possibility, and so on. ° 

The view that the psycho-analytic interpretations of the 
class of occurrences under discussion are reliable is based on, 
among others, the following considerations: 

(a) The psychological correctness of the principles of the 
free association method. ‘This is too complex a matter to be 
gone into here, and I will only refer the reader to Jung’s well- 
known works! on the subject. 

(b) The constancy of the findings by different observers, 
and the harmony of the conclusions with those reached in the 
study of other fields, e. g., dreams, psycho-neuroses, mythology, 
etc. It is extremely unlikely that this is due to coincidence, 


1Jung: Diagnostische Assoziationsstudien. Bd. J, 1996, Bd. II, 1910. 
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and still more so that it is due to identical prejudices on the 
part of the different workers, for in the first place this would 
be postulating a very remarkable uniformity in their individual 
mental constellations, and in the second place psycho-analytic 
research brings with it an eradication of personal prejudice, 
and an appreciation of personal complexes, that is rarely 
attained elsewhere in the same degree. 

(c) The increased intelligibility of the processes in question. 
An occurrence that previously was obscure and meaningless 
now becomes throughout comprehensible, and an integral part 
of the rest of the person’s mental operations. It is seen to 
be merely an irregular manifestation of a logical tendency that 
is an essential constituent of the personality, the unusual 
features having certain definite reasons for their occurrence. 
Moreover, the discovery of the underlying motive, and its 
connection with the manifestation being analyzed, is a matter 
that commonly lends itself to external verification. When, 
in an analysis, one traces a given error in mental functioning, 
such as a lapsus lingue, to a thought that the person was 
desirous of keeping back, it is usually easy to confirm the 
truth of the conclusion. Very significant in this connection 
is the unmistakable evidence of the resulting affect in the 
person, which accurately corresponds with that characteristic 
of the revealed mental process. Often this is so pronounced 
that it is quite impossible to doubt the truth of the interpreta- 
tion made; this especially is a matter where personal experi- 
ence is more convincing than any possible amount of discussion. 

(d) The fact that in many fields the principles in question 
are generally recognized to be valid. Freud’s study is only a 
detailed working-out of laws that were already known to hold 
true over a limited area. When a man is hurt at finding his 
name unfortunately forgotten, or at unexpectedly being 
passed by unrecognized in the street; when a lady is offended 
by some one who professes regard for her forgetting to carry 
out her behests or to keep a rendezvous, they are displaying 
an affect that accords perfectly with the inferences of the 
psycho-analyst, and with no others. In this correct intuition 
of mankind lies already the essential nucleus of the conclusions 
maintained by Freud. 

Indeed it is quite impossible to go through life without 
constantly making interpretations of just this kind, though 
usually they are simpler and more evident than those needing 
a special psycho-analysis. Observation of a very few jokes 
is sufficient to illustrate this, and we ‘‘read between the lines”’ 
of the people we have to do with, doubting the scientific justi- 
fication of our right to do so as little as we do in the interpreta- 
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tions of jokes.' This holds in the most manifold fields of 
mental activity. Three examples may be quoted, of a kind 
that could be multiplied indefinitely. With Mr. E. R. 
Bennett’s play ‘“The Servant in the House,” no one can wit- 
ness it intelligently and doubt that the Hindoo servant, who 
is the principal character, is a presentation of Jesus Christ, or 
that his name “Manson” is a disguised form of the title 
“Son of Man.”’ Yet we should find it difficult to ‘‘ prove” 
this to a carping critic who i is bent on avoiding the obvious 
inference, and still more to “prove” our assumption that the 
disguise was the product of definite motives in the author’s 
mind. In Mr. Bernard Shaw’s play ‘‘Press Cuttings’’ one 
of the characters, the Prime Minister of England, is called 
“‘Balsquith.””’ When one infers that he compounded the word 
from the names of two Prime Ministers, Balfour and Asquith, 
the critic may accuse us of reading into Mr. Shaw’s mind views 
of our own that never existed there.2 In Shelley’s ‘‘CEdipus 
Tyrannus” what right have we to assume that in his ridicule 
of the Ionian Minotaur* the author was satirizing the English- 
man of his time? Our answer in all these cases is the same, 
namely, that we feel justified in making the inferences in 
question because they make something intelligible that other- 
wise would have no meaning. This answer is perfectly correct, 
for in the last analysis the justification of every scientific 
generalization is that it enables us to comprehend something 
that is otherwise obscure, namely, the relations between 
apparently dissimilar phenomena. 

o this it may be said that in such cases as those just men- 
tioned a logical meaning is given to something that from pre- 
vious experience we have every reason to expect has one, but 
that the point in dispute about the ‘‘psychopathological”’ 
occurrences of everyday life is whether they have such a 
meaning or not. Here a priori argument can take us no 
farther, and the question can only be referred for solution to 
actual investigation, a matter usually considered unnecessary, 
on the pure assumption that the occurrences have no logical 
meaning. Freud’s scepticism made him challenge the neces- 
sity of this assumption, and prefer to leave the question open 


In “Der Witz und seine Beziechung zum Unbewussten” Freud has made 
a detailed study of this subject. As with the occurrences studied in the 
present paper, he has shown that the insight consciously obtained is often 
ae een and that the true significance is often related to uncon- 


scious sources. 
replaced by one less open to this personal interpretation, namely, Johnson; 
the nameof the commander in chief, Mitchener(from Milner and Kitchener), 
had to be altered to Bones. 
3=John Bull. 
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until it was investigated. On doing so he found as a matter of 
experience two things, namely, that the realm of psychical 
determinism is more extensive than is generally supposed, and 
that awareness of a motive at a given moment is not a neces- 
accompaniment of the external manifestation of this. 

Freud further came to the conclusion that there was a 
definite cause for the popular belief that so many blunders in 
our mental functioning are meaningless. He holds that this 
belief is due to the same cause as the blunders themselves, 
namely, to repression. Various repressed thoughts are in 
every one of us constantly coming to expression in the shape 
of ‘‘ meaningless’’ blunders, the significance of which necessa- 
rily escapes us. Being thus accustomed to the occurrence of 
such matters in ourselves we naturally attach no significance 
to them in others; we “explain” these as we do our own, or 
accept the ‘‘explanations’’ proffered just as we expect others 
to accept the ‘‘explanations” of our own blunders. 

As to these explanations little more need be added. Where 
the factors they have recourse to are operative at all, they act 
only as predisposing conditions, not as the true cause. Freud! 
gives the following apposite illustration of the actual state of 
affairs. ‘‘Suppose I have been so incautious as to go for a 
stroll in a lonely part of the town, where I am attacked and 
robbed of my watch and money. At the next police station 
I give information with the words: I have been in this and 
that street, where loneliness and darkness stole my watch and 
money. Although in these words I should have said nothing 
that was not correct, still from the wording of my information 
I run the danger of being thought not quite right in the head. 
The state of affairs can correctly be described only thus, that 
favored by the loneliness of the spot, and wumrecognizable 
through the protection of the darkness, a thief has robbed me 
of my valuables. Now, the state of affairs in the forgetting 
of a name need not be otherwise; favored by fatigue, circula- 
tory disturbances and poisoning, some unknown psychical 
agent robs me of the proper names that belong to my memory, 
the same agent that on other occasions can bring about the 
same failure of memory, during perfect health and capacity.” 
Similarly such a mistake as a slip of the tongue is often attrib- 
uted by psychologists (e. g. Wundt) to a momentary in- 
attentiveness. It is certainly a question of conscious 
attention, but Freud? has pointed out that the defect is more 
accurately described as a disturbance of attention than as a 
diminution, the true cause being the disturbing influence of a 


1Freud: Zur Psychopathologie. S. 22. 
Freud: Op. cit. S. 68. 
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second train of thought. The same remarks apply to all the 
other explanations urged. Several examples were given above 
in which names and other words differing by only one letter 
were confounded or interchanged, and evidence was brought 
forward to show that this external association was merely a 
predisposing circumstance, and not the actual cause of the 
mistake. Many such circumstances favor the occurrence of a 
blunder, that is, they permit a repressed thought to slip partly 
through. Alcoholic intoxication is notoriously one. Emo- 
tional excitement is another. Many blunders, forgettings, 
and other oversights, are attributed to the confusion of hurry. 
Thus, for instance, I have noticed that the using of the wrong 
key, in the examples quoted above, most often occurred when 
I was in a great hurry (the same was true of the not recogni- 
. zing the assistant superintendent in his office), but if haste 
were the true cause it would be curious that it should bring 
about a blunder of a kind that defeats its own object; strictly 
speaking it is the emotional confusion or excitement engendered 
by hurry that permits a second repressed impulse to manifest 
itself in what externally appears as a blunder. 

As has been remarked above, there are certain occasions 
in everyday life when the normal person divines the motiva- 
tion of unintentional errors, though these are rare in comparison 
with the occasions on which it escapes him. Freud! has 
pointed out that there are two other groups of processes in 
which an unconscious, and therefore distorted, knowledge of 
this motivation is manifested, namely in paranoia and in 
superstitions. In both these the subject reads a meaning into 
external happenings that have no such psychical meaning, and, 
in a very interesting discussion of the subject, Freud produces 
reasons to believe that this erroneous functioning is due to a 
projection to the outside of motives that existinthesubject’s 
mind and are full of meaning there, but which he does not 
directly perceive. 

A little may be said on a feature of some of the analyses 
quoted that may strike the reader as odd, namely, the remark- 
able play on words that is so often found. Whoever is sur- 
prised at this needs to be reminded of the almost boundless 
extent to which the same feature occurs in other fields of mental 
activity, in wit, dreams, insanity, and so on. Even in the 
serious affairs of everyday life it is far from unusual. Thus, 
to cite a few business announcements, we see the National 
Drug Company using as its trade motto “‘ Nadru,”’ the National 
Liquorice Company (N. L. Co.) that of ‘‘Enelco,” we find 
the Levy Jewellery Company reversing its first name into the 


Freud: Op. cit. S. 131 et seq. 
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more pretentious one of Yvel, and advertisements of ‘‘ Uneeda”’ 
biscuits and “‘ Phiteezi’’ boots are familiar to every one. This 
tendency to play on words, and to produce a more useful or 
pleasing result (mirror-writing, ciphers, and rhyming slang! 
also belong here), is evidently dictated by the same Unlust 
motives—to avoid banal or otherwise unattractive words— 
that so much stress has been laid on above. It is one that has 
far-reaching roots in early childhood life. In fore-conscious 
and unconscious mental activities this play on words—clang 
associations—is much more extensive than in consciousness, 
and serves for the transference of a given affect from one mode 
of expression to a more suitable and convenient one. 


(2) Bearing on psycho-analytic method of treatment 


Three brief remarks may be made on this matter. In 
the first place, investigation of the errors and slips of everyday 
life is perhaps the best mode of approach to the study of 
psycho-analysis, and affords a convenient preliminary to the 
more difficult, and more important, subject of dreams. The 
greatest value is to be attached to self-analysis, a fact to 
which attention cannot too often be called. In the second 
place, analysis of the occurrences in question is of great service 
in the treatment of neurotic patients. Their behavior in 
this respect needs to be closely observed, and frequently a 
quite trivial occurrence will, when investigated, provide clues 
to the elucidation of the main problems. Thirdly, considera- 
tion of the mechanism of these erroneous functionings makes 
it easy to understand the way in which psycho-analysis brings 
about its therapeutic effects. Both the errors and neurotic 
symptoms are the manifestations of dissociated conative 
trends which are weaker than the rest of the personality 
opposed to them, are consequently repressed, and can come 
to expression only in indirect ways and only under certain 
circumstances. An essential condition for this is non-aware- 
ness of the process. Psycho-analysis by directing the disso- 
ciated trend into consciousness abolishes this condition, 
and therefore brings the trend under the control of the con- 
scious inhibiting forces. Conscious control is substituted for 
automatic expression, the significance of which was not real- 
ized. These considerations may be illustrated by the tritest 
of the er given above, namely, my opening of a fresh 


1The following are instances from the Cockney type of this. ‘‘Aristotle’’ 
=bottle. and Abel”=table. ‘Harry *=pickles. Mediate 
forms are: “Christmas” (card)=guard: “Bull” os cow)=row: 
‘*Malcolm” (Scott)=hot; “‘Stockton’’ (on-Tees)—=cheese: “‘Rosie” (Loader) 
=soda, and so on. 
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tobacco tin although I wished first to finish the old one. Here 
it is quite obvious that the rule just stated holds, that an 
essential condition of the erroneous functioning is non-aware- 
ness of the significance of the process; I knew that I was 
reaching for tobacco, but did n’t notice which tin it was. The 
moment I realized the situation I of course checked the error, 
and controlled the wish that was taking advantage of my 
absent-mindedness to come to expression. On a larger scale 
the same is true of neurotic symptoms; realization of their 
significance checks the morbid expression of the underlying 
impulse. The cardinal proposition is that consciousness of an 
aberrant impulse means increased control of it. 


(3) Relation to health and disease 


This matter should be fairly evident from the preceding 
considerations, so that the two corollaries that follow in this 
respect need only to be stated. The first is that from a psy- 
chological point of view perfect mental normality does not 
exist. In other words, every one shows numerous defects in 
mental functioning that are manifestations of dissociated, 
repressed, psychical material, and which are brought about 
by the same psychological mechanisms as those operative in 
the case of the psycho-neuroses. A further matter not brought 
out in the preceding study is that this material is ultimately of 
the same nature as that from which neuroses are produced. 
The second corollary is that the border-line between mental 
health and disease is much less sharp even than is generally 
supposed. The distinction between the two is really a social 
one, rather than a psychopathological one, just as the dis- 
tinction between sanity and insanity is primarily a legal one. 
When the erroneous mental functioning happens to carry with 
it a social incapacity or disability the condition is called a 
neurosis, and when it does not it is called absent-mindedness, 
eccentricity, personal mannerism, and so on. Further reflec- 
tions on the significance of these conclusions will here be 
omitted, as they are not relevant to the main purpose of the 
paper. 

(4) Determinism and Free Will! 

One of the psychological arguments against the belief in a 
complete mental determinism is the intense feeling of con- 
viction that we have a perfectly free choice in the performance 
of many acts. This feeling of conviction must be justified 
by something, but at the same time it is entirely compatible 
with a complete determinism. It is curious that it is not 


1This section is largely paraphrased from Freud, Op. cit. S. 130. 
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often prominent with important and weighty decisions; on 
these occasions one has much more the feeling of being irresis- 
tibly impelled in a given direction (compare Luther’s ‘“‘ Hier 
stehe ich, ich kann nicht anders’’). On the contrary it is with 
trivial and indifferent resolutions that one is sure that one 
could just as well have acted otherwise, that one has acted 
from non-motived free will. From the psycho-analytic point 
of view the right of this feeling of conviction is not contested. 
It only means that the person is not aware of any conscious 
motive. When, however, conscious motivation is distin- 
guished from unconscious motivation, this feeling of conviction 
teaches us that the former does not extend over all our motor 
resolutions. What is left free from the one side receives its 
motive from the other, from the unconscious, and so the 
psychical determinism is flawlessly carried through. A knowl- 
edge of unconscious motivation is indispensable even for 
philosophical discussion of determinism. 


(5): Social Significance 

It would be interesting to speculate as to the result of a 
general knowledge of the unconscious motives that underlie 
the failures of mental functioning in everyday life, but it is 
perhaps more profitable to review some of the present results 
of ignorance of them. 

One of these is that both intellectual and moral dishonesty 
is facilitated to an extraordinary extent. There is no doubt 
that dishonesty of which the subject is not conscious is much 
commoner than deliberate dishonesty, a fact of considerable 
importance in, for instance, juristic matters. The hysteric 
who cannot move her leg because unconsciously she wishes 
it to be paralyzed, the tourist who oversees a prohibiting 
notice because he finds such things annoying, and the impecu- 
nious man who forgets to pay a bill because he does n’t want 
to, are all instances of this. At the same time the line between 
these two types of dishonesty is nowhere a sharp one, and in 
many cases one can only conclude that the subject could with 
a very little effort recognize the suppressed motive, which is 
more than half conscious. In psycho-analytic treatment this 
is constantly to be observed; the following slight example of it 
may be quoted. A young woman told me of a certain experi- 
ence she had had in her childhood in company with a boy. 
I had every reason to believe that this was far from being an 
isolated one, and asked her whether it had occurred with 
any one else. She said, ‘‘Not that Ican remember.” Notic- 
ing the wording of her answer and a certain expression in her 
face, I asked, ‘‘ What about the times that youcan’t remember?” 
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She exclaimed ‘‘Oh, shucks,” and in such a disconcerted tone 
that I was sure my surmise had been well-founded. She then 
made the remark, ‘Well, I really had forgotten the other 
times till this minute,’’ the truth of wRich was probably only 
partial. The incident made me think of Nietzsche's epigram: 
“*One may indeed lie with the mouth, but with the accompany- 
ing grimace one nevertheless tells the truth.” Half-amnesias 
of this kind are extremely common in daily life. 

In spite of the constant endeavor to keep back disagreeable 
or unacceptable thoughts, these very thoughts betray them- 
selves in blunders of the type under discussion. By the 
world this self-betrayal is passed by unnoticed, but it does not 
escape any one who has made a study of unconscious function- 
ing. Freud! in no way exaggerates when he says: ‘‘He who 
has eyes to see, and ears to hear, becomes convinced that 
mortals can hide no secret. Whoever is silent with the lips, 
tattles with the finger-tips; betrayal oozes out of every pore.” 
Morevoer, even with a direct lie, careful observation of the 
undue emphasis here and the distortion there will usually 
disclose what the person is trying to conceal, for the lie is a 
creation of the same mind that at the moment is cognizant 
of the truth. It is very rare, especially on emotional occa- 
sions, for self-control to be so complete as to inhibit all uncon- 
scious manifestations, which to an attentive observer will 
indicate the truth. Strictly speaking, one cannot lie to another, 
only to oneself, and skilled introspection makes even this 
increasingly difficult. 

An important consequence of this is that every one is apt 
to know more about the inner motives of those near to him 
than they themselves know, inasmuch as every one is continu- 
ally performing at all events some simple kind of psychical 
analysis on those around him. This is a fertile source of 
misunderstandings and friction,’ especially in family and mar- 
ried life where contact is much nearer. One person intuitively 
recognizes an intention or tendency in the other that the 
. latter refuses to admit even to himself. When the unavoidable 
inferences are presented to him, he is indignant, rebuts them 
as being groundless, and complains that he is misunderstood. 
Strictly speaking, such misunderstanding is really a too fine 
understanding. The more nervous two people are, the more 
often do they give rise to schisms, the reasons for which are as 
categorically denied by the one as they are obvious to the 
other. This is the punishment for the inner improbity, that, 
under the pretext of forgetting, absent-mindedness, and so on, 


1Freud: Sammlung kleiner Schriften. Zweite Folge. S. 69. 
2Freud. Zur Psychopathologie, S. 114. 
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people allow tendencies to come to expression which they 
would do better to admit to themselves and others, unless 
they can control them. 

Most important, however, is the extension of these princi- 
ples to the sphere of human judgment, for it is probable that 
repressed complexes play as prominent a part in distortion 
here as they do in the minor errors of memory mentioned 
above. On a large scale this is shown in two ways, in the 
minimum of evidence often necessary to secure the acceptance 
of an idea that is in harmony with existing mental constella- 
tions, or to reject one that is incompatible with these. In 
both cases it is often affective influences rather than intellectual 
operations that decide the question. The same evidence is 
construed quite differently when viewed in the light of one 
affective constellation from the way it is when viewed in the 
light of another. Further, when the general attitude towards 
a question changes in the course of time, this is often due at 
least as much to modification of the prevailing affective influ- 
ences as to the accumulation of external evidence; for instance, 
the average man of to-day does not hesitate to reject the same 
evidence of witchcraft that was so convincing to the man of 
three centuries ago, though he usually knows no more about 
the true explanation of it than the latter did. 

Ignorance of the importance of affective factors in this 
respect, combined with the ineradicable popular belief in the 
rationality of the individual mind, has the interesting result 
that strong differences of opinion are attributed by each side 
to a defect in reasoning capacity on the part of the other. In 
an exposition of this matter Trotter! writes: ‘‘The religious 
man accuses the atheist of being shallow and irrational, and is 
met with a similar reply; to the Conservative, the amazing 
thing about the Liberal is his incapacity to see reason and ac- 
cept the only possible solution of public problems. Examination 
reveals the fact that the differences are not due to the commis- 
sion of the mere mechanical fallacies of logic, since these are 
easily avoided, even by the politician, and since there is no 
reason to suppose that one party in such controversies is less 
logical than the other. The difference is due rather to the 
fundamental assumptions of the antagonists being hostile, 
and these assumptions are derived from herd suggestion.”’ 

There is a certain amount of truth in this imputation of 
stupidity to the person on the opposite side, for in his blind 
refusal to appreciate or even to perceive the evidence adduced 
by his opponent he may give an unavoidable appearance of 


1Wilfred Trotter: Herd Instinct and its Bearing on the Psychology of 
Civilised Man. Sociological Review, July, 1908. (P. 19 of reprint.) 
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marked stupidity. A further reason for this is that some one 
under the sway of strongly affective influences thinks not only 
that any one differing from him must be deficient in reasoning 
power, but also that the views of the latter are themselves 
stupid. In attempting to controvert these, therefore, he uncon- 
sciously distorts them until they really are foolish, and he then 
finds it easy to demolish them. Any man of the period who 
read only the account of Darwin’s views that was promulgated 
by his theological and scientific opponents must have wondered 
why it was worth while to attack such obvious nonsense, while 
our wonder, on the other hand, is that reputable and other- 
wise intelligent men could have managed so to pervert and 
misunderstand statements that to us are lucidity itself. Simi- 
larly at the present time if some of the remarkable accounts 
of Freud’s views that are given by his opponents represented 
anything like what he really holds, the fact would need much 
explanation that so many scientific men can accept them and 
yet remain sane. 

Yet this astonishing stupidity in apprehending the argu- 
ments of opponents, and in defending preconceived views, is 
only apparent. The men who so grossly misinterpreted 
Darwin were often men of the highest intellectual power, and 
the same is true of many of Freud’s opponents; similarly no 
one can read closely the Malleus Maleficarum without admira- 
tion for the amazing intellectual ingenuity with which the 
most fantastic propositions are there defended. The process 
is one that psychiatrists call ‘‘emotional stupidity,’’ a symp- 
tom seen in patients who have no real defect of reasoning 
power, but who through various affective influences are in a 
condition that at first sight gives rise to a strong suspicion of 
some organic defect of the brain. 

On observing the general attitude towards people whose 
‘emotional stupidity’”’ has in the course of time become 
apparent, two things are noticeable. In the first place, as 
was remarked above, the fault is attributed much more to 
intellectual inferiority than to the more important affective 
causes. Hence the present day supercilious pity for the 
scholastics of the ‘‘dark ages,”’ an attitude considerably modi- 
fied by an objective comparison of the reasoning powers 
characteristic of the two civilizations. Inthe second place, far 
greater leniency is shown towards a stupidity that expressed 
itself in the form of blind adherence to accepted errors, than 
that which expressed itself in the form of blind rejection of a 
novel truth; in other words, credulousness is always more 
harshly judged than incredulousness, though they are both 
merely different aspects of the same fundamental failing, 
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namely, lack of true scepticism. Yet the one is hardly more 
characteristic of human weakness than the other—as Nietzsche 
put it: ‘‘Mankind has a bad ear for new music’”’—and it 
would be hard to convince a student of human progress that 
the first manifestation has a greater retarding influence on 
this than the second. In any case these considerations go to 
show the fallacy of the popular belief that the will is the servant 
of reason, the truth being that reason has always been, and 
probably always must be, only the handmaid of the will. 


XI. Summary 


Only a small part of the subject matter dealt with by Freud 
has been covered in the present paper. Those interested are 
referred to his book for richer and more numerous examples, 
and for the lucid and penetrating discussion there given of the 
theoretical aspects of the subject. It is perhaps desirable, 
however, to summarize here the main conclusions on the 
topics discussed above. 

e occurrences that form the subject-matter of this study, 
the general characteristics of which were defined in the 
introductory section, may be divided into motor and sensory.” 
The defects of the former class that enter into consideration 
are two, (1) the erroneous carrying out of an intended purpose 
(slips of the tongue and pen, erroneously carried out actions), 
and (2) the carrying out of an unintended purpose (symp- 
tomatic acts). The defects of the latter class are also two, (1) 
simple failure of perception (forgetting, not seeing), and (2) 
erroneous perception (false recollection, false visual perception). 
In each class the distinction between the two kinds of defects 
is not sharp; thus in the latter one, for instance, a failure to 
remember is always accompanied by an over-prominent 
remembrance of some associated memory, a false recollection. 
Further, the distinction between the two classes themselves 
is not a sharp one, both motor and sensory processes playing 
a part in many instances; thus in the mislaying of objects, 
- the object is first misplaced, and then the memory of the act 
is forgotten. 

Common to all forms is the fact that the subject, and most 
observers, either give an obviously inadequate explanation 
of the particular occurrence, such as that it was due to “‘inat- 
tention,” ‘‘absent-mindedness,” ‘‘chance,”’ and so on, or 


the ace “ver”; thus, verdrucken, vergessen, vergreifen, verlegen 
lesen, verschreiben, versehen, versprechen, etc. bias 
*This term is here used in its neuro-biological sense, and hence includes 
perceptive and apperceptive processes. 
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frankly maintain that it has no explanation at all. On the 
contrary psycho-analysis shows that there is not only a defi- 
nite psychical cause for the occurrence, but that this has 
always a logical meaning, and may strictly be called a motive. 
This motive is some secondary tendency or train of thought, 
of which the subject is not aware at the time. Usually it is 
fore-conscious, or, in popular language, unconscious; in 
many cases it is unconscious in the strict sense, and is then 
correspondingly more difficult to reveal. In most cases there 
are both a fore-conscious and unconscious motive, which are 
associated with each other. The motive is repressed by the 
subject, the repression being a defence-mechanism that sub- 
serves the function of keeping from consciousness undesirable 
or painful thoughts. The motive may be one of two kinds: 
either it is acounter-impulse (Gegenwillen) directedimmediately 
against the mental operation that is intended, or it is an 
impulse directed against some mental tendency that stands 
in associative connection with this operation; that is to say, 
the association between the two mental processes may be 
either intrinsic or extrinsic. As a result of the repression any 
direct manifestation of the tendency is inhibited, and it can 
come to expression only as a parasitic process engrafted on 
another, conscious one. The disturbance thus caused con- 
stitutes a temporary failure or error of normal mental func- 
tioning. 

This error can psychologically be compared with a psycho- 
neurotic symptom, the mechanisms by which the two are 
brought about are almost the same, and the psychical material 
that is the source of them is closely similar in the two cases. 
It is maintained that appreciation of the significance of these 
everyday errors is important for both the practice and theory 
of psychology; this is especially so in the contribution it 
furnishes to the problem of psychical determinism, and in the 
understanding it gives to the deeper, non-conscious motives 
of conduct. It further throws a valuable light on certain 
social problems, notably the question of mutual misunder- 
standings in everyday life, and on the importance of affect- 
ive influences in forming decisions and judgments. 
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A CASE OF COLORED GUSTATION 
By Jung E. Downey, University of Wyoming 


Cases of colored gustation have been described in less detail 
than the more common instances of colored audition. The 
relative infrequency with which colored tastes and colored 
odors have been reported has been explained from the fact 
that taste and odor are so bound up with the perception of 
a colored body that one’s attention is attracted away from the 

hotism even when it is attracted to the color of the object. 

e photisms are said to be most readily perceived in cases 
where an odor or a taste from an unknown source suddenly 
attracts the attention. In the present instance there has 
been no difficulty in perceiving the taste-color, because the 
latter is very brilliant, and it frequently persists more than 
ten minutes. Moreover, the taste-color is quite as intensive 
and quite as fully saturated as are the colors of objects; it 
can therefore be maintained without difficulty in the presence 
of the latter. 

The young man (S.), who reports the present case, is a 
senior in college, has had some practice in psychological ex- 
perimentation, and is an excellent observer. He has been 
under observation a year. So far as he can remember, he 
has always experienced tastes as colored. He reports that, 
as children, he and his sister employed color-names in describ- 
ing their tastes. His taste-colors are located in the mouth; 
and they are intensified by closing his eyes. He recalls an 
illness during which his tastes were especially highly colored. 
In eating his meals, he ignores the induced colors; and, 
indeed, one color is frequently cancelled by another, during 
the act of eating. When the induced taste-color does not 
correspond with the actual color of the food, a most disagreea- 
ble experience results. For instance, brown and yellow 
mints are extremely distasteful, because of conflict of these 
colors with the green taste-color which is common to all 
mints. In general, pink and lavender tastes are agreeable; 
reds and browns are disagreeable. Blue tastes are never 
experienced. S. reports that colors suggest tactual experi- 
ences, and that tactual impressions suggest color. 

In our investigation of the case, the following questions 
were kept in mind throughout: 1. Does S. possess a normal 
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sensitivity to taste? 2. Are the color-tones of his tastes uni- : 
formly determined by any particular factor in the gustatory a 
complex? 3. Is the induced color sensational or imaginal? 
4. Are his associations of touch and color comparable with 
his associations of taste and color? 5. Is there a correspon- 
dence between the feeling-tone of taste and that of its atten- 


dant color? 


1. Dogs our Suspyect Possess A Norma GUSTATORY 
SENSITIVITY? 


In our determination of the limens both for the presence 
and for the recognition of taste sensation, the method em- 
ployed by Miss Thompson' was followed precisely, in order 
that our results might be comparable with hers. S.’s limens 
of presence were as follows,—all solutions being prepared with 
distilled water, and each limen being regarded as established 
only when three out of four judgments were correct: Sweet, 
.0005 per cent. saccharin; salt, .o4 per cent. pure sodium 
chloride; sour, .003 per cent. sulphuric acid; bitter, .oo008 
per cent. sulphate of quinine. A reference to Miss Thomp- 
son’s curves shows that five of her twenty-five male subjects 
gave a limen for sweet as low as that of the present subject; 
four of her subjects gave a limen for salt as low as S., and two 
subjects a lower limen. Seven gave the same limen for sour, 
and four subjects gave a lowerlimen. Miss Thompson reports 
no subject whose limen for the presence of bitter was as low 
as that obtained for S. 

In our investigation of the limens of recognition it was 
found that S. showed great facility in describing the tactual 
accompaniments of the four taste qualities. His judgments 
of the taste qualities were usually indirect inferences which 
were based upon the local tactual or color accompaniments. 
He described salt, sweet, sour and bitter as merely ‘feels’ upon 
the tongue. He insisted that a lump of sugar had no taste; 
and he remarked casually that rock-candy was salt. None 
the less, his gustatory sensitivity appeared normal, or supra- 
normal. 

The limen for the recognition of sweet was .o005 per cent. 
saccharin,—a lower. limen than Miss Thompson obtained 
for any of her male subjects. Discrimination both of this 
taste quality and of its relative intensity was due to the pres- 
ence of the concomitant black, which was present even with 
the weakest solution which we employed. The ‘feel’ of sweet 
was usually located at the tip of the tongue. 


1H. B. Thompson: Psychological Norms in Men and Women. University 
of Chicago Contributions to Philosophy, IV. 1. 1903, 50 f. 
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The limen for the recognition of salt was about average,— 
-I1 per cent. sodium chloride. Four of Miss Thompson’s 
subjects gave the same, and ten gave a lower limen. Color 
rarely appeared with this solution; when it did appear it was 
slate or dirty white. The discrimination of salt from sweet 
revealed the following characteristics: It was differently 
localized; it failed to persist; it had nocolor. The judgments 
were given slowly, and with clear consciousness of the founda- 
tion upon which they were based. 

The limen for recognition of sour was also average, or 
somewhat high,—.o007 per cent. sulphuric acid, a limen which 
Miss Thompson found for twelve of her subjects, while seven 
of her subjects gave a lower limen. Color entered the ex- 
perience, but without much uniformity,—brown, red and green 
being reported. The distinctive tactual component was its 
puckering character. 

The limen for recognition of bitter was low. At the point 
where discrimination began,—.o003 per cent. sulphate of 
quinine,—a dull orange-red entered the experience, and be- 
came more pronounced as the solutions increased in intensity. 
The tactual component was a roughness. S. remarked that 
the solution tasted exactly like a mixture of red pepper and 
water. Only one of Miss Thompson’s male subjects gave the 
same limen as S., and only two gave a lower limen. It seems 
te be significant that the two solutions which gave the lowest 
limens for recognition,—the sweet and the bitter,—are just 
those taste qualities which are most unambiguously colored. 

Individual papille were stimulated by means of strong 
solutions of the four sapid substances, and it was found that 
the color component did not occur with minutely circum- 
scribed stimulation. Here as before, discrimination proved 
to be a product of tactual differentie, excepting in the case 
of bitter. The rough effect which was noticeable in the case 
of bitter with extensive stimulation was lacking in the papillary 
test. 5S. identified bitter by successively eliminating the other 
three taste qualities. He also reported an intermittence or 
‘beating’ of sensation, which facilitated his identification; 
the identification was made very slowly but with considerable 
accuracy. When, on withdrawing the tongue, the solution 
spread over the lingual surface, the familiar orange-red ap- 
peared. In not a single instance did S. detect the purely 
bitter quality of the solution,—a two per cent. solution of hy- 
drochlorate of quinine. 

Although our tests suggest the inference that S.’s sense of 
taste may be defective, they do no more than suggest it. A 
crucial test would involve a separation of tactual and gustatory 
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qualities,—a separation which, indeed, we attempted but 
without success. 

The most convincing evidence of a defective gustatory 
sensitivity is furnished by S.’s insistence that solutions of 
cayenne pepper and of quinine taste exactly alike. He was, 
indeed, unable to distinguish between strong solutions of 
red pepper and of quinine, because both produced the same 
‘feel’ upon the tongue, and both were accompanied by the 
same color. After rubbing his forehead with capsicum 
vaseline, S. reported a ‘smart’ or ‘burn,’ which, although not 
accompanied by color, gave ‘the same tactual feeling as the 
taste of bitter.’ It would seem that, for S., bitter is simply a 
rough, burning sensation. He does not find the taste of 
quinine unduly disagreeable; and he shows none of the 
ordinary reactions to an intensive bitter. He is, moreover, 
unable to understand how bitter, as he employs the term, is, 
in the slightest degree, characteristic of the taste of unsweet- 
ened chocolate or of ground coffee, both of which gave the 
color brown. All spices, on the other hand, induced red or 
reddish brown colors, similar to the color of pepper. His 
recognition of spices was slow. Cinnamon and mustard were 
named, but without any high degree of confidence; and 
ginger was stated to be either cinnamon or pepper. It is 
a significant fact that the taste of bitter, which furnished the 
best evidence of a gustatory defect, was also the taste which 
was most uniformly and most unambiguously accompanied 
by color. 

As already stated, S. describes sugar as a ‘feel.’ He sugars 
his food in order to make the taste milder; and he is accus- 
tomed to puta pinch of salt into chocolate in order to change 
its ‘feel’. When a drop of peppermint, or of lemon juice was 
added to salt, S. identified the salt very slowly, and even 
confused it with sugar. 

His recognition of tastes was often retarded to a remarkable 
degree. In one instance, strong essence of peppermint was 
not identified until after three minutes. In repeated ex- 
periments with anise, which is attended by a brilliant black 
color, it was found that this color appeared in time to serve 
as a mark of identification. Sarsaparilla syrup, which like- 
wise induced black, was also identified as anise. Listerine 
was at first called camphor and alum; and, after four tests in 
which its name was furnished to S., he still failed to recog- 
nize it. 

The question naturally arises as to whether S.’s olfactory 
senseis normal. A test with the olfactometer showed that it is. 
It is possible that the recognition of strongly odoriferous 
substances was, at times, retarded by the brilliant taste-colors, 
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which may have served to distract attention. It was found, 
however, that odors are not colored for S. save in rare instances. 
In the few positive cases which we discovered during the 
course of the investigation, a distinct taste was found to be 
induced by the olfactory stimulation. 


2. Is THE COLOR-TONE OF TasSTES UNIFORMLY DETERMINED 
BY ANY PARTICULAR COMPONENT IN THE 
GusTATORY COMPLEX? 

Here the writer recognized the possibility that odor was the 
factor which determined the color-tone of the taste; and this 
possibility was carefully tested. Solutions including syrups 
of orange, lemon, cherry, pineapple, the essences of wintergreen, 
anise, and bitter almonds together with lime-juice and alum 
were employed. S. plugged his nostrils and the central 
region of the tongue was painted lightly with the solution, 
S. immediately recording his experience without withdrawing 
his tongue. ‘The sides and tip of the lingual surface were then 
painted, and records were made as before. Then a few drops 
of the solution were placed upon the tongue and allowed to 
spread, and to be swallowed. And finally the nostrils were 
unplugged, and a few fone of the solution were taken and 
immediately swallowed. The results of these experiments 
were clear-cut and definite. Excepting in the case of the 
intensely sweet solutions, color entered the complex only 
when the solution spread over the surface of the tongue. 
This color became more intensive and more persistent when, 
on the nostrils being unplugged, the olfactory component 
was added to the gustatory complex. 

The author was tempted to conclude that the presence of 
color in the complex was largely due to the olfactory com- 
ponent. But this conclusion is not in accord with the fact 
that odorless tastes,—those from our sweet, sour and bitter 
solutions aroused colors; and with the additional fact that 
odors themselves were uncolored, save in rare instances. On 
the other hand, the fact that the taste-colors were frequently 
intensified by unplugging the nostrils, and the fact that in- 
tensive colors were more frequently present when the sub- 
stances were more strongly flavored, suggest the influence of 
odor as an inducer of color. The presence of odor and of 
extensive stimulation certainly increases the vividness and 
the persistence of the taste-colors. 

The writer is convinced that a thoroughgoing analysis 
would reveal the existence of a constant and uniform principle 
which determines the color tones of various tastes. It must 
be confessed, however, that certain facts still remain unac- 
counted for, even after extensive experimentation. A cata- 
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logue of the colors which are induced by various stimulations 
shows that it is impossible to classify them upon the basis 
of the olfactory component; it is possible, however, to a certain 
extent, to classify them upon the basis of the four taste 
qualities. It must be borne in mind that, for S., the chief 
characteristic of a taste is frequently its tactual, and particu- 
larly its pungent or cooling effect. And this peculiarity must 
be reckoned with in any attempted classification of tastes. 
But so distinct are the complexes experienced that any en- 
deavor to classify the very individual gustatory fusions under 
four heads must appear to be forced. With these reservations 
in mind, however, we shall attempt the classification. 

Strong solutions of sugar and weak solutions of saccharin 
were found to give black, although, strangely enough, neither 
granulated nor lump sugar gave a colored taste. The latter, 
in fact, were not found to be intensively sweet, although they 
produced a distinct tactual sensation. Anise, cherry syrup 
and sarsaparilla syrup were described as sweet, and induced 
black,—that of anise being very brilliant. Tar-water also 
gave a black taste; but S. was uncertain whether, in this 
case, he actually experienced a true synesthesia. The in- 
duced black seemed to him to be imaginal rather than sen- 
sational. 

Quinine solutions, both strong and weak, gave a dull 
orange-red taste,—an orange-red which re-appeared in the 
taste of red-pepper, essence of bitter almonds, and alum. A 
modified red was induced by lime juice, peach flavor, pine- 
apple syrup, and various spices. As previously mentioned, the 
burn or sting of the sensation was a prominent part of such 
tastes. 

Saturated salt solution was found to give a crystal-clear 
experience. Moreover, it was found that a salt solution 
would remove mouth-colors which were already present,—a 
discovery which proved to be most valuable in experimenta- 
tion, since the long persistence of the taste-colors made ex- 
perimentation an exceedingly slow and laborious process. 
Listerine was the only other solution found to have this effect. 

The results obtained from sour were less clear-cut than those 
from other taste-qualities. Green is, perhaps, the color of 
purely sour solutions. An occasional flash of green appeared 
in the test with minimal solutions. Eight per cent. tartaric 
acid was used as a strong solution, and this also gave, at times, 
a flash of green. It was noticeable that even this strong sour 
solution was sometimes confused with bitter. An attempt 
was made to provide tastes that S. would find very sour. 
This proved to be difficult. A lemon juice that the experi- 
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menter found excessively sour seemed to S. to be only moder- 
ately so. This lemon juice was found to give, however, a 
flash of green, a green which was more certainly induced when 
the lemon juice was cooled. A sour, lemon-pineapple sherbet 
was reported as very green, a green which persisted. In 
the laboratory tests, peppermint was the only solution that 
gave uniformly a persistent and vivid green. It would seem 
from these facts that a cooling-effect is essential to green 
tastes. It is, moreover, not without interest that S. classi- 
fies peppermint as a sour taste. 

Usually, in the tests in which green appeared, it was very 
unstable, alternating with the color pink or red. Such alter- 
nation was observed for orange syrup, peach syrup and, above 
all, for wintergreen. Wintergreen, in fact, gave the most 
interesting results. The taste-color of wintergreen was a 
brilliant pink, which, however, was preceded by green or 
alternated with green. Usually the green persisted only a 
few seconds, while the pink lasted many minutes. When, 
however, the wintergreen solution was cooled, it gave a green 
that persisted nearly two minutes before changing to pink, 
while the same solution when warmed, gave a deeper pink 
than usual, and no green. 

The alternation of green with pink raises an interesting 
question, as to the possibility of obtaining after-image effects 
from colored tastes. In support of the affirmative answer to 
this question, are two other casual observations. Once a 
black taste became white; and S. reported a grape-juice punch 
that in course of eating changed from a purple to a yellow 
taste. On the other hand, on this assumption, it is difficult 
to understand why the vivid green of peppermint, which at 
times persisted many minutes, should fail to give an after- 
——_ In any case, we are left with pink as an unexplained 
color. 

Tests of the effect of mixing the standard solutions, and 
the effect of successive applications of such solutions, were 
next planned. The mixed solutions gave the following re- 
sults: Salt and sweet produced a sweet taste without color; 
salt and tartaric acid tasted salt and bitter and induced 
dark orange; salt and quinine gave a bitter taste and a 
faint suggestion of red; tartaric acid and sweet gave, upon 
one occasion, a sour-sweet taste, and a pink color; a second 
time, a sour taste with a flash of green; tartaric acid and 
quinine produced a bitter taste and a reddish color, which was 
less pronounced than usual; quinine and sugar solution 
tasted sweet, although the combination was very bitter for 
the experimenter, and produced a “queer hollow black” 
which vanished as soon as the solution was swallowed. 
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Application of the standard solutions in pairs was next 
attempted, each pair being utilized twice, and the order of 
application varied. The results, on the application of the 
second solution, were as follows: Salt-sweet, no taste, no 
color; sweet-salt, no taste, no color; salt-tartaric acid, bit- 
ing effect of salt intensified, no color; tartaric acid-salt, 
salty taste, no color; salt-quinine, neutralized taste, red color 
as soon as salt effect wears off; quinine-salt, second taste 
clears up the first, then orange-red returns; tartaric acid- 
sweet, neutral taste, no color; sweet-tartaric acid, sweet then 
sour taste, green with sour taste; tartaric acid—dquinine, 
taste not recorded, color red, a different red from that pro- 
duced by pure taste of bitter; quinine-tartaric acid, taste not 
recorded, orange-red of bitter taste brightened by sour stimu- 
lation; quinine-sugar, taste unrecorded, orange-red unchanged; 
——— bitter taste prevailed, red darker than bitter- 
red. 

One seems justified in concluding that salt “clears up”’ the 
colors induced by the other solutions, but that this ‘‘clearing- 
up” is least stable in the case of bitter. Sour is found to 
modify the orange-red of bitter, and to neutralize sweet, once 
giving pink, in this combination; bitter and sweet appear, 
at times, to give a color intermediate between the colors of 
the pure solutions. 

It seemed possible that pink represented a sour-sweet taste. 
Lemon juice was accordingly sweetened in the hope of pro- 
ducing a pink taste. One attempt was successful; but a 
second attempt gave yellow instead. It is very difficult to 
make the sweet in a mixture perceptible for S. Peppermint 
essence was dropped on sugar; but the sugar was “not even 
tasted”” and the green taste remained unchanged. If, in 
fact, pink be a sour-sweet taste, the color is certainly not a 
mixture of the colors obtained from pure sour and a saturated 
sugar solution. 

e pink of wintergreen unites with the golden color induced 
by a lime wafer, to produce a rose-color, unlike the usual 
pink of wintergreen. If anise be taken while the winter, 
pink is still bright, there is a change to brilliant black. This 
black persists for a short time only; and a dirty pink results, 
which, in time, clears up, and gives a light pink which lasts 
several minutes. 

The only other color-that remains unaccounted for is yellow, 
with its variants,—tan and brown. ‘This color was obtained 
from the following solutions: sweetened lemon juice, yellow 
(once); pep int on salt, yellow (tried once); vanilla, tan 
or brown (constant); lime juice, yellow (once, alternating 
with red); lime candy wafer, golden (constant); lemon candy 
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wafer, yellow and brown (tried once); lemon essence diluted, 
yellowish brown mixed with green; sassafras candy wafer, 
pink shot with yellow light (tried once); hot oil of cloves 
diluted, tannish brown (tried once); same solution on salt, 
flash of brown (tried once) ; chocolate and coffee, dark brown 
(constant) ; nuts of various kinds,—brown, minced English 
walnuts giving the lightest color. Once, while the green taste 
of peppermint was still vivid, wintergreen was given. ‘This 
stimulation resulted in a bright and pronounced pink, which 
changed finally to tan. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to state that all tests were tried 
without S.’s knowledge of the stimulus to be given and that 
his eyes were usually closed, during the test. 


3. Is THE INDUCED COLOR SENSATIONAL OR IMAGINAL? 


That the color element in the tastes under consideration was 
sensational in value seems to us to be proved by its constancy 
in tone for a given taste, as shown by tests at widely separated 
intervals; by its persistence; by its localization in the mouth; 
and by the fact that results were novel and unanticipated by 
S., who was curious as to what might come, and reported 
results as in a sensation test. Several of the solutions were 
new to him, as, for instance, anise; but these new gustatory ex- 
periences yielded as constant colors as did the familiar tastes. 
It was noticeable that the color was usually named before a 
taste was recognized; in fact, 5. frequently relies upon color 
as an aid in recognition. ‘These taste-colors were not influ- 
enced by suggestion, as was shown by tests. Moreover, 
when colored candy wafers were used, and the eyes kept open, 
the color experienced was not affected by the objective color. 

S. found difficulty in describing the taste-colors. For in- 
stance, he reported that the beautiful glazed black of anise, 
had never been experienced in any other connection. S. 
insisted that color is an integral part of the taste-fusion, and 
reported that wintergreen changed perceptibly in taste when it 
shifted from green to pink. 

That the colors were not called up voluntarily is shown by 
the fact that, when asked to give from memory the color of 
a particular taste, S. frequently made mistakes, even in the 
case of solutions that gave perfectly uniform results during 
experimentation. Furthermore, S. showed very little capacity 
in voluntary visualization of colors, and was unable to pro- 
ject these colors. 

S. also showed little capacity in the voluntary projection of 
a taste-color to an external surface. Twice, however, the 
surface upon which he was gazing became, to his surprise, a 
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brilliant pink, the color of the wintergreen which he was 
tasting. Both of these occurrences were spontaneous and 
unexpected. Attempts to throw the mouth-color upon a 
colored surface, in order to test the effect of such super- 
position, met with little success. In general, when instructed 
to gaze steadfastly at a colored surface while experiencing 
a taste-color, S. reported most disagreeable tension with 
dizziness. The mouth-color was fully as vivid as the objec- 
tive color, but was differently localized. 

The following were among the tests which we attempted. 
Strong essence of wintergreen was given, and pink color ob- 
tained in mouth; disc of spectral green placed before S.; no 
fusion. Attempt made to throw green peppermint taste- 
color upon rose paper; unsuccessful. S. unable to keep at- 
tention off mouth-color even when so instructed; rose finally 
fixated for 45 sec.; eyes then closed; S. got gray in front of 
eyes, and green in mouth; then a rose-red image came, and 
seemed to fuse with green; green returned. Attempt made 
to throw the brown obtained from cinnamon candy wafer 
upon dark blue paper; no. fusion; intermittent attention; 
blue caused confusion and dizziness; blue did not banish 
brown which became darker. Orange-red pepper taste ob- 
tained and dark green paper used to stimulate eyes; attention 
fluctuates; nofusion. After-images were also obtained before 
giving a taste-stimulation and an attempt made to fuse these 
colors with those induced by taste, but without success. The 
eyes were fatigued for a certain color without any perceptible 
effect upon a mouth-color of the same general tone. Thus, 
fatiguing for black had apparently no effect upon the black 
taste of anise; and fatiguing for green had no effect upon the 
green peppermint taste. While maintaining greenin the mouth, 
S. could get an after-image from spectral green without 
interference of colors. It has already been mentioned that 
peppermint green can be maintained as long as seven minutes, 
without failure of the color through fatigue. 


4. ARE THE ASSOCIATIONS OF ToucH AND CoLoR CoMPAR- 
ABLE WITH THE ASSOCIATIONS OF TASTE AND COLOR? 


Our experimental results lead us to answer this question 
in the negative. Color calls up tactual experiences much more 
consistently and much more frequently than touch evokes 
color. In an investigation of the latter situation, it was 
found that certain tactual experiences frequently suggested 
color, but that these colors were only rarely sensational in 
value, and were not uniform intone. Occasionally there were 
instances of true synesthesia; but there was no evidence of 
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a systematic case. On the other hand, colors do, apparently, 
call up true tactual sensations. S. named the “‘tactual feel’’ 
of every color in the Bradley chart of spectrum scales,—a test 
which left his hand itching and in a disagreeable condition. 
Nevertheless, it is very difficult to determine in how far these 
tactual experiences were anything more than the usual secon- 
dary accompaniment to visual perception. With his eyes 
closed, S. was frequently unable to confirm, by stroking the 
material, the tactual impression which he received from the 
visual stimulation. On the whole, however, it was evident that 
S. obtained unusually acute suggestions of tactual texture from 
visual texture. It is obvious that a satisfactory explanation 
of synesthesia must await a more complete understanding of 
the secondary element in perception. In the meanwhile, 
‘border-line cases deserve more careful examination than they 
have received. 

It is not without interest that S.’s preferred form of atten- 
tion is auditory. He is very musical, and has an excellent 
command of auditory imagery. Colored audition seems to 
him to be forced and extraordinary. Yet, during a recent 
test,’on the imagery aroused by poetic fragments, he has twice 
reported changing an auditory suggestion into a play of 
imaginal colors. 


5. IS THERE A CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE FEELING 
TONE OF EACH TASTE AND THE FEELING TONE OF ITS 
INDUCED COLOR? 


It has been suggested that synesthetic experiences involve 
associations through emotional similarity: The suggestion 
has, perhaps, been couched in too general terms to deserve 
detailed consideration. Our conclusion, after a careful obser- 
vation of S. for a year, is that his experiences of taste-color 
are, on the whole, indifferent to him, and that there has been 
no esthetic organization of tastes on a color basis, as has been 
suggested to be a possibility in Such cases. Violets and blues, 
which were found by the method of paired comparison to be 
S.’s preferred colors, play no part in these experiences. The 
judgment ‘agreeable’ or ‘disagreeable’ is, apparently, given 
on the basis of the whole gustatory experience of which color 
constitutes an essential part. In at least one case, however, 
the taste of lime candy, S. spoke of the color, golden, as being 
very ‘‘pretty,’’ while the taste was not ‘particularly agreea- 
ble.” There was frequent disagreement between the affec- 
tive tone of the color and of its tactual accompaniment. Thus, 
green has an agreeable ‘‘feel,”” but is not an agreeable color. 
Violet-blues are agreeable in color, but not particularly so in 
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“‘feel.”” Blue-greens give a ‘perfectly awful feeling, like 
running the hand over sand-paper; disagreeable to both 
sight and touch.’’ The double arousal of sense-qualities, in 
the manner under discussion, is not without interest in the 
investigation of feeling-tone. It would seem to afford an 
especially good opportunity for the investigation of mixed 
feelings. Our observations on this latter point were too 
meagre to lead to any definite conclusion, except the unlike- 
lihood of the synesthetic experiences, in the present case, 
being explicable upon an affective basis. 

In conclusion, the following facts, as deduced from the 
present study, are important in a theoretical consideration 
of synesthesia: 

1. The synesthetic factor is sensational in value, as has 
been demonstrated in many other cases. 

2. The color hallucination may be induced by the minimal 
sensory intensity of the primary component of the gusta- 
tory fusion. Other reported cases have also shown sensory 
defects of the primary sense-organ. ‘Thus Pierce reports de- 
fective hearing in connection with gustatory audition. On 
the other hand, the literature of the subject frequently states 
that, in particular instances, no sensory defects were found. 
The reliance, in the majority of the cases reported, upon a 
descriptive rather than upon an analytical method may induce 
hesitation in accepting the evidence upon this point. 

3. In the case of colored tastes or odors, color may enter 
the perceptual fusion from experience of the source of taste as 
colored. The color of the object is an important component 
of the usual gustatory or olfactory perception. It is easily 
comprehensible that the odor of violets should be blue in tone, 
in a given instance; and that, too, without rejecting the syn- 
esthetic element as a sensational part of the perceptual fusion, 
and interpreting it, instead, as an artificial association. Re- 
duce the intensity of a primary element in a perceptual fusion, 
and its place may be taken by a normally secondary factor. 
Thus, we can understand why for S. red pepper should taste 
dull red, and why possibly sweet tastes are black, if, as S. 
is inclined to believe, burnt sugar figured in a vivid experience 
of childhood. It is, however, difficult to understand how, 
in colored audition, tonal vision, or gustatory audition, the 
synesthetic factor is involved in perceptual experience. In 
my opinion, we shall not understand synesthesia until we 
have made a more thoroughgoing analysis of perception. 
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A NOTE OF THE CONSCIOUSNESS OF SELF 
By E. B. TrrcHENER 


It happens that a number of graduates, in the department 
of psychology at Cornell University, have received, during the 
past few years, an unusually thorough training in ‘systematic 
experimental introspection.’ Many thousands of observations 
have been taken, under controlled conditions, of such con- 
sciousnesses as understanding, recognition, relation, expecta- 
tion, belief; the classical experiments on the thought-processes 
have been repeated and, in some cases, varied; different kinds 
of imagery have been studied and their temporal courses 
traced. Here, then, is a group of observers who seem to be 
especially well qualified to report upon the nature and appear- 
ance of the self-consciousness,—about which, as it is hardly 
necessary to say, psychologists are very far from agreement. 

The reports were obtained as answers to questions which 
were laid, one at atime, before the individual observers. The 
method is crude, and I should be the last to claim anything 
like finality for the results. For one thing, the reports are 
necessarily partial and imperfect; a complete account of the 
psychological self, and of the conditions of its appearance, 
would need to be pieced out from observations taken over an 
extended period of time. For another thing, the bare state- 
ment, even of a highly trained observer, that this or that mode 
of experience is habitual with him, or that this or the other 
form of experience is unknown, cannot be accepted as of equal 
value with the—often unconscious—self-revelation of an ex- 
perimental record.' As regards the first point, however, I 
am satisfied if the reports are correct so far as they go; and, 
as regards the second, I rely upon the nature of the questions 
themselves and upon the way in which the enquiry was con- 
ducted. The questions were of a large and simple kind, and, 
after the first sets of answers had been received, were again 
laid before the observers, who were instructed to note at their 
leisure the facts appearing in daily life and in the course of 
laboratory work, and to hand in another set, of corrected 
answers, if they found correction to be necessary. 


1Cf. G. E. Miiller, Zur Analyse der Gedachtnistatigkeit und des Vorstel- 
lungsverlaufes, 1911, 143 ff. 
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The first question raises the point of the continuity or inter- 
mittence of the self-experience. In my own case, ‘‘the con- 
scious self, while it can always be constructed by a voluntary 
effort, is of comparatively rare occurrence.’’' Wundt writes 
to the same effect: ‘‘ Psychologically regarded, it is in normal 
circumstances the ordinary state of affairs that objects are 
given simply as objects, without there being any thought 
whatever of the ideating and sensing subject. . . [The 
expression] ‘forgetfulness of self’ . . . is misleading, in so 
far as it is prompted by the tendency to consider reference 
to the subject as the normal . . . state of affairs.”? And 
Mach, in his polemic against the ego, reminds us that not only 
in sleep, but also ‘‘ when we are absorbed in contemplation or 
thought, in the very happiest moments of our lives, the self 
may be partly or wholly lost( fehlen kann).’’* On the other 
side, we read in Calkins that ‘‘I am always, inattentively or 
attentively, conscious of the private, personal object, myself, 
whatever the other objects of my consciousness ;’’‘ and James, 
speaking of the ‘ material’ self, remarks that ‘‘ we feel the whole 
cubic mass of our body all the while, it gives us an unceasing 
sense of personal existence.’”® 

The second and third questions deal with the mode of 
appearance of the self in consciousness, and of the conditions 
under which it appears. It seems, if we consult the current 
works upon psychology, that there are three principal ways 
in which the self may become conscious. (1) There may be a 
certain class of mental processes which, apart from any deter- 
mination of present consciousness, carries the self-meaning. 
For Lipps, e. g., all conscious experiences fall into the one or 
the other of two great groups, conscious contents and self- 
experiences; and the self-experiences are ‘feelings in the wider 
sense of the term.’® These ‘subjective’ experiences always 
appear together with the ‘objective’; ‘“‘I always feel myself 
somehow.’’? (2) The self-experience may proceed from a 


1Text-book of Psychology, 1910, 544 f. 

*W. Wundt, Ueber naiven und kritischen Realismus, Phil. Stud., xii., 
1896, 342 f.; Kleine Schriften, i., 1910, 291 f. 

3B. Mach, Beitrage zur Analyse der Empfindungen, 1886, 18 n; Die 
Analyse der Empfindungen und das Verhaltniss des Physischen zum 
Psychischen, 1900, 17. 

‘M. W. Calkins, First Book in Psychology, 1910, 4. 

SW. James, Principles of Psychology, i., 1890, 333. I may here remark 
that the quotations made in this Note are illustrative only; I do not attempt 
either to furnish a complete list of authorities or adequately to characterise 
the positions of the authors cited. 

‘T. Lipps, Leitfaden der Psychologie, 1906, 3 f., 281; cf. G. Kafka, Ver- 
such einer kritischen Darstellung der neueren ‘Anschauungen tiber das 
Ichproblem, in Arch. f. d. ges. Psych., xix., 1910, got 

7T. Lipps, Das Selbstbewusstsein; ‘Empfindung und Gefiihl, 1901, 13. 
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determination; and may then be either explicit or implicit.' 
When it is explicit, the self-meaning is carried by a character- 
istic group of conscious processes which is, so to say, set apart 
for this special office; for Wundt, e. g., the self-experience 
consists ‘‘in essentials of a total feeling, whose predominating 
elements are the apperceptive feelings, and whose secondary 
and more variable constituents are other feelings and sensa- 
tions connected with’”’ the vital functions, the movements of 
the limbs, the condition of the internal organs.*? Where it is 
implicit, we have—under the determination—a certain 
arrangement and temporal course of processes which, other- 
wise determined, would lack the special self-reference. Here 
we may, perhaps (for I am not sure of the instance), mention 
James’ reduction of the spiritual, central or active self to 
kinesthetic sensations in head, throat, and respiratory mech- 
anism.’ (3) Finally, conscious selfhood may inhere in the 
whole of conscious experience, e. g. as the character of ‘warmth 
and intimacy’ which, according to James, distinguishes all of 
‘my’ ideas from the ideas that I ascribe to any ‘you’.* 

So much may suffice by way of introduction; I turn now to 
the reports. The letters A, B, etc., denote the observers; 
their present status, as student or teacher of psychology, is 
indicated by s or t; and sex is shown by the letter m or f. 
Further reports, from present members of my graduate semin- 
ary,—students trained in introspection, but not trained so 
widely or for so long a period as the members of the other 
group,—are distinguished by the use of italicised capitals, 
A,B,ete. Correctedreportsare placed within square brackets. 

Question I. “‘I am always, inattentively or attentively, 
conscious of myself, whatever the other objects of my conscious- 
ness.’ Is this statement true, as a matter of experience, (a) in 
everyday life, (b) in the introspective exercises of the labora- 
tory?” 

Asf. (a) No. (6) No. The statement is true as a rule at the beginning 
of an experiment (when I am OQ), before I have become used to the demands 
of E. It holds only occasionally after I have become practised and have 
forgotten that I am under E’s observation. 

Btm. (a) No. In seeing a play, I am often another person, yed 
‘by the actor, and do not realise that I am a spectator until my neighbor 
speaks. Soalso when Iam absorbedina book. (6) No. I donot realise often 
that there is any I which perceives the stimuli. I should say that the 


‘Cf. the analysis of Belief offered by T. Okabe, this Journal, xxi., 594. 

*W. Wundt, Grundziige der physiologischen Psychologie, iii., 1911, 353 fi. 

*W. James, Principles of Psychology, i., 1890, 301; ‘Consciousness 
exist? in Journ. Phil. Psych. Sci. Meth., i., 1904, 491. 

‘Principles of Psychology, i., 1890, 330 ff. The precise nature of the 
‘warmth’ (cf. p. 333) does not here concern us; nor does the question of its 
recognition or realisation (apparently answered by James in the doctrine 
that the experience of ‘mine’ is genetically prior to the experience of ‘me’). 
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consciousness of self is no more frequent than the ‘feeling of familiarity.’ 
I take myself for granted, very much as I take familiarity for granted 
in ‘immediate apprehension.’ 

{((a) No. Only occasionally do I realise that there is any I which is 
standing over against objects or situations. I do become self-conscious, 
most strongly, in just those situations which seem to demand that I appear 
not to be self-conscious; when I know myself to be watched, when there is de- 
manded the making or keeping of some motor adjustment (bodily move- 
ment, verbal reply). In such cases there are usually the situation (external 
perception of place and people and so on) and beside it the I (kinzsthetic 
sensations in upper chest and arms, and organic sensations) and my emo- 
tive reaction (pleasantness or unpleasantness, with abdominal organic 
sensations). This analysis (which I believe to be typical) is mainly from 
an actual experience yesterday. (b) No; even less than in everyday life. 
The very instruction from E leaves no chance for one to get self-conscious. 
The things to be watched are sensations and images and so on, and one 
watches them just exactly as one watches a thermometer rise. The more 
careful and strenuous the observation, the less chance does there seem to be 
for the realisation of anything else than the thing observed.] 

Ctm. (a) Not in my case; I am only very rarely ‘conscious of myself.’ 
By ‘myself’ I mean not only the sum total of organic and kinesthetic sen- 
sations representing my body and its movements, but also ‘unified experi- 
ence’ vaguely and verbally referred to as ‘my’ experience. Very often my 
experiences, simultaneous or immediately successive, are not ‘unified,’ 
not referred to a single and identical agent, but they run side by side. 
(6) Not in my case, if the introspection is what I call successful, that is, 
if I did not catch myself introspecting. It is true that in introspective 
exercises I notice much more easily kinesthetic and organic processes, 
also more verbal imagery, than in everyday life, because of their greater 
clearness and reproducibility. I become ‘self-conscious,’ however, only 
if their intensity rises above the normal degree, and that is very rarely. 
The matter of ‘unified experience’ has never come up in my introspections, 
as far as I can remember. 

Dsf. (a) No. I am usually inattentively, and at times very attentively, 
conscious of myself, but there occur fairly numerous instances when I 
am not self-conscious at all. These periods when I am not conscious of 
self are of comparatively short duration (usually when I am deeply inter- 
ested in a book, in listening to music, studying a picture, etc.), and often— 
but not always—returning self-consciousness leaves me with a feeling of 
surprise. (b) The mere fact of being an observer in a laboratory exercise 
seems to imply self-consciousness. I think that I am always somewhat 
conscious of myself when busied in this way. Yet even in the laboratory 
there are times when self-consciousness is decidedly marginal. These 
times are usually during the experiment itself, when perhaps attention is 
fixed upon some external stimulus; but the vague feeling that I am soon 
to answer the question ‘what was my experience’ is always faintly present. 
[This observer had no opportunity to correct her first answers.] 

Etf. (a) I should say almost always. Occasionally I become so absorbed 
in a book or task or train of thought that, when interruption comes, I 
feel almost as I do when I have waked from sleep, and the immediate past 
seems almost blank, and cut off from the rest of my experience. I believe 
that consciousness of self is at a minimum if not wholly lacking at such 
times. (b) Yes, I believe so. I tend to visualise anything that I am 
thinking about, and so in writing introspections: the mental facts or 
processes that I try to describe are placed in a large dark vagueness which 
represents my own mind. This is situated at about the level of my head, 
but is much larger. Again, the effort of introspection is usually accom 
panied b pane < of forehead, drawing of eyes, and vague feeling of 
Coden te bend. These things constitute in part what I mean by conscious- 
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ness of self in the present case. I never forget that I am looking in, and 
this realisation is so strong sometimes as to amount to sensations from eyes 
oo Sees Senee. [This observer had no opportunity to correct her 
first answers. 

Fun. (a) (a) No. (b) I have never worked under the Aufgabe of this 
question; but my impression is that ‘consciousness of myself’ is occasional, 
except in the early stages of practice. 

Am. (a) Yes. I am seldom attentively conscious of myself. There 
seems, however, to be always in my consciousness the obscure groundwork 
of pressures, strains and organic sensations which, become clearer and sup- 
pareve by visual images, make up my attentive consciousness of self. 
(b) Yes. The laboratory experience does not seem to differ from the every- 
day experience. {(a@) No. Observation since my first report leads me to 
reverse my opinion. I am now confident that I am not always conscious 
of myself. Self-consciousness carried kinesthetically with possible visual 
images occurs comparatively seldom. Only when there is some special 
experience calling attention to myself, either directly as my physical self 
or indirectly as in a difficult or baffling action or problem (which nearly 
always calls up the kinesthetic self), do I have this self-consciousness. 
The experience may be clear, as when accompanied by visual images of self 
or in the strong kinesthetic self of an unusually difficult situation; or it 
may be unclear, as in vague kinesthetic feelings of effort. Consciousness 
is, however, made up most of the time by mixed perceptional and ideational 
contents without reference to the experiencing self. (6) I have not observed 
any difference in the consciousness of self under laboratory conditions 
from that of everyday experience. Even introspection in the laboratory 
does not involve a constant reference to the introspecting self, although 
this reference is very frequently present, and often very clear.] 

Bm. (a), (b) No. 

Cf. (a), (b) No. 

Dm. (a), (b) There are certain sensations which characterise my ali- 
mentary canal; others my arms, face, legs, etc.; varying, to be sure, with 
my activity, but nevertheless for any given activity possessing a fair con- 
stancy. There are thus a large number of groups of sensations which are 
frequently present in the various parts of my body; and when some such 
groups are present (which is practically always) there is consciousness of 
self; that is, these sensations, by virtue of their habitual attendance upon 
my activities, possess logical reference to self. 

In addition, my ways of thinking and acting—in so far as they are con- 
scious—bear my stamp; the feeling of them is characteristic. Hence when 
under an Aufgabe or in a particular situation I speak of them, I ge od 
use the term J think or J act, just as I say J feel, when speaking of 
somatic sensations. 

But when I do thus make specific use of the idea of self; when I do thus 
have some psychic term (e. g., the kinesthetic and verbal image J) which 
specifically designates the L-ness; then I have no longer mere sensations, 
images, etc., with their vague reference to self, but now an actual perception. 
This perception may have various degrees of clearness. It waxes and wanes 
and revives again. It comes most close to being lost altogether when I 
become completely engrossed—‘lose myself’—in a task. en, if only 
for a very brief time, I become objective. It is especially frequent in 
occurrence with images of future activity. 

[Yes. By ‘myself’ I mean: This centre of material, psychical, social, 
of consciousness are present such that they carry a reference to self. Em- 
pirically one finds that the self which one means is seldom totally the same 
in any two cases; it is myself in this or that particular situation that is 
referred to. Empirically one finds also that the psychical phenomena which 
carry these references are varied, and seldom totally the same. One does 
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not find, that is, that any particular set of constant psychical factors 
(such as sensations of respiration) is the exclusive or predominant vehicle. 

On the other hand, generally speaking, continually recurring psychical 
phenomena (at least, those of somatic character) do seem to me at this 
writing to be the vehicle of self-reference. There seems to be something 
of self-reference in the very feeling of moving my eyes, uttering a word, 
or moving or resting a limb; and this quite apart from any specially set 
Aufgabe. However, I am quite doubtful as to whether or not familiar 
sights, sounds and touches do ipso facto refer to self. 

I should be inclined to distinguish between sensations of self and per- 
ceptions of self. Of the former sort were the tonic sensations in the right 
leg which were present five minutes ago. These bore a reference (even 
though vague and almost formless) to myself; they referred not at all to 

e red house across the valley (which I was not thinking of). 

There are degrees of clearness or intensity of perceptions of self, and 
there are different kinds of perception, as above indicated] 

Em. (a) No. When I am alone, when I am engrossed in work, when a 
problem has presented itself, I am not conscious of myself at all. It is only 
when the environment is new and unfamiliar, or when I am in personal 
conversation with someone else, or when other individuals suggest the 
visualisation of myself among them, that I am conscious of myself. Strong 
kinesthesis, and especially organic movements, emphasise self-conscious- 
ness. (b) I am strongly conscious of myself, especially at the beginning of 

an experiment, because I feel that the situation is new, EZ converses with me, 
and I visualise myself. I feel that the reports are of processes peculiarly 
my own. Kinzsthesis comes out strongly, and this emphasises conscious- 
ness of self. 

[(¢) No. My consciousness of self depends decidedly upon ‘the other 
objects of my consciousness.’ I should lay less stress on the situation 
(mentioned in my first answer) in which I am thrown into a new environ- 
ment as the occasion of self-consciousness, since I find that even here I am 
very little self-conscious. As a rule, however, when kinesthesis and par- 
ticularly organic sensations are strong, or when I see or hear a reference 
to myself, then I am conscious of self. (6) No, not often. Here again 
when reference is made to my experiences, my introspections, my sensations, 
etc., I may sometimes get a momentary consciousness of self, mainly in 
visual terms (as one sitting before an experimenter). Seldom, and only 
in the most trying and unusual circumstances, am I continuously aware of 
myself for any length of time, here as elsewhere.] 

Ff. (a) No. I often lose all consciousness of myself; not, however, for 
a long period. An uncomfortable position, some distraction of attention 
occurs, and I am suddenly aware of myself in all sorts of organic sensations. 
On some days this awareness is more apparent, more frequent than on 
other days. With certain persons consciousness of myself is invariably 

t. [Further observation shows that the frequency of self-awareness 
is dependent upon my physical condition.] (b) Yes. The very fact that 
introspections are to be given makes me aware of myself. I am then 
conscious of organic sensations of which, ordinarily, I am totally unaware. 
[The self is usually in the background; yet I am conscious of organic 
sensations, of changes of mental attitude, of effort, which generally persist 

the entire introspective period.] 

Gf. (a), (6) No. 


Question II. ‘The second question called for a description of 
the self-consciousness, which should be made ‘‘as definite as 
ible. Is the consciousness of self explicit (e. g., visual 
image, organic sensations) or implicit (intrinsic to the nature 
of consciousness, inherent in the course of consciousness) ? 
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Can you bring out the character of the self-consciousness by 
comparing or contrasting it with other phases of a total con- 
sciousness?” 

The replies should fall into three natural groups: (1) the 
reports of those who answer I. (a) in the affirmative, and 
thus assert that they are always self-conscious; (2) the reports 
of those who answer I. (a) in the negative, but I. (b) in the 
affirmative, and thus assert that the introspective attitude 
always implies self-consciousness; and (3) the reports of those 
who answer both members of Question I. in the negative. 
In fact, the replies are not all as clean-cut as this grouping 
demands, and we must therefore be content, under the first 
two headings, with a classification a potiort. 


(1) Etf. ( “I should say almost always.”) I have already described my 
self-consciousness during introspection. It is hard to describe that which 
is present in everyday life because, when I attempt to do so, it is this 
introspective self-consciousness which is present. I believe that the more 
natural kind is somewhat different on different occasions. It often involves 
organic sensations, and feelings of bodily position and of comfort and dis- 
comfort. In the presence of other: people it is often connected in some way 
with their approval or disapproval; and almost always, whether I am alone 
or not, there is a strong sense of my own approval or disapproval. In 
other words, it is affectively toned. 

Dm. Occasionally ‘loses himself.’) I have virtually already answered 
this question. I find my self-consciousness in groups of peychic entities 
which habitually reoccur. When my sensations, feelings, images and 
activities are changed, and somewhat new ones take their place, I have 
less feeling of self. If they were in continual change and did not character- 
istically reoccur, I deduce that I should be without the self-consciousness 
I now have. 

I have not said that the consciousness of self is a ‘phase of a total con- 
sciousness’. Rather the self is a thing meant, a complex logical entity, 
which in the past has lived in X, is now studying psychology, etc. But 
that logical entity is represented in the total consciousness of almost any 
moment in that way which I have already mentioned, viz., the habitual 
attendance of certain psychic groups. Other designatory terms, so to call 
them, are visual images of myself i in a particular situation, also auditory 
images of my voice and of voices speaking to me, and again various combina- 
tions of these with kinesthetic images of activity. 

(2) Dsf. (Self-consciousness sometimes decidedly marginal.) The 
consciousness of self is not comparable with the consciousness of external 
objects. It is not explicit in the sense of coming as visual imagery or 
organic sensations. It is rather an inherent feeling or knowledge or atti- 
tude that tells me that I am that which has images and sensations. Nota 
consciousness of my physical self as the object of experience, but an under- 
lying unique knowledge of myself as the experiencing subject. I cannot 
seem to be able to get at it or to analyse it further in introspection. Often 
it is intense, but often it is merely the background of experience. 

Ff. (No qualification.) Sometimes the self appears as a visual image 
as if it were a thing apart and separate. The self to which I refer in my 
answer is, however, an intangible something, forming a sort of background, 
‘in which (as I have said) I can distinguish organic sensations. 

is often implied by a vague kinesthetic complex); sometimes I have also 
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vague visual images (or kinesthetic substitutes for them) of other people. 


in respira 
the eyes (this almost invariably occurs when I am ‘touched’). 

Btm. Self-consciousness appears usually in the form of kinzsthetic 
sensations from the lower trunk or from parts of the body in strained posi- 
tions. Sometimes in visual images. 

Ctm. My self-consciousness is usually intensely organic, a*‘sinking of 
the stomach,’ a blushing and flushing of the face, hot and uncomfortable; 
I am conscious of the position of my body, and especially of the movements 
of my limbs, through intensely unpleasant kinesthetic and cutaneous 
sensations, of great variety and disconnectedness. If I am standing, the 
weight of the body is awkwardly shifted from one foot to the other, and 
one or both hands are put under the coat at the hips, thumbs pointing 
backwards. All these processes have a fair degree of clearness, with one 
or another now and then shooting to the extreme focus of attention, ousting 
momentarily some intellectual process which happens to be running its 
course in the meanwhile. 

Ftm. Chiefly organic sensation. At times, a vague visual image (as 
if I stood before myself and saw my own face). At times, the Bewusstseins- 
-< responsibility. [I find that my self-consciousness is usually emo- 
ti 

Am. My self-consciousness is definitely explicit. In its clearest form 
it consists of organic sensations (of a kind of ‘nervous strain’ quality) in the 
body, especially in the chest; and, ‘when connected with my ‘willing self’ 
or my ‘thinking self,’ of deep strain sensations in the head. There are 
sometimes also vague strain sensations in the limbs; these are stronger 
when self-consciousness means my ‘willing self.’ Besides the clear sensa- 
tions in self-consciousness, there are always poorly defined visual images, 
such as translucent rays being projected from the region of my chest where 
the organic sensations are strongest, and meaning ‘I am the centre of this 
experience.’ 

The self-conscious experience seems more often to be a part of other 
experiences than a thing of itself. It colors the meaning of the others. 
In itself it resembles the experience of effort, but differs slightly in meaning 
and in its persistence. 

Bm. It seems to me that all sorts of sensations and feelings may refer 
to that which experiences, to that which owns and appropriates the experi- 
ence. I cannot now be more explicit. [Further observation shows me 
that the self-meaning is most commonly carried by organic sensations, or 
by visual memory-images of my body doing something; but it is also carried 
by other sensations and images. ‘The verbal ideas J and my may or may not 
appear. The complex is affectively toned; there is a feeling of warmth or 
familiarity. I have noticed that the consciousness of self is clearer during 
inhalation. The experience with me is rare.] 

Cf. Chiefly organic sensations; a visual image may be present too. 
The consciousness is explicit. 

Em. Self-consciousness is partly explicit, manifest in a visual image of 
myself, organic sensations and kinesthesis, and in part implicit, as when 
I recognise my introspections as material peculiarly my own, which E 
could not directly know. When I am conducting a piece of work, I am 
never conscious of myself as master of my hands and muscles, brain, etc. 
The visual image of the work as it is completed is almost continually before 
me as an end, —of course, with many interruptions; I mean the visual 
image is the majority factor. It is only when the work, problem or experi- 
ment, has been completed that I say ‘I have done that.’ If, however, 
a hitch comes (new situation), I may again be enormously aware of myself, 
as before the problem was begun. The consciousness of self is partly a 
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visual image of myself at present, plus a vague memory image or images 
whether visual or not I do not know) of big experiences in the past. 
Gf. For the most part, verbal imagery and organic sensations. 


Question III. The third question, addressed only to those 
who had answered I. (a) in the negative, points out that this 
answer “‘implies that self-consciousness is intermittent. 
Under what circumstances, then, is it likely to appear?” 


Asf. Whenever I know that other people are observing my physical or 
psychophysical self, i. e., when I see their eyes fixed on me, or hen I think 
of other people’s opinion of me; when I am emotionally stirred up; in 
comparing my physical or mental characteristics with those of others, or 
with those of myself at some other time; always when something occurs 
which, as I say, ‘touches’ me, rather unexpectedly, e. g., a word of commen - 
dation or reproof from another person; when another person refers to a 
characteristic which he designates as mine; when I am very elated, fatigued, 
sick; when I am wearing new or ill-fitting clothes; when sitting for a 
photograph. In general, when I am in an unusual situation. 

Btm. Particularly when a new situation is to be met, when there is 
necessity for making or keeping a new or not entirely familiar bodily 
adjustment; or when the adjustment was unsuitable. Often also as a 
bodily reaction to a situation involving other persons. 

Ctm. Most strongly immediately before appearing in public or before 
some personage of importance; when I hear somebody speaking about me, 
or read my name in print as mentioned by somebody else; when I open a 
telegram; in the course of talking, when a familiar word has slipped my 
memory, or when I get tangled up in an argument. [You have called my 
attention to the fact that my answers seem to make self-consciousness 
mainly an unpleasant experience. It is, however, true (I have verified 
the point by recent observations) that my states of self-consciousness are 
almost invariably unpleasant. There is sometimes a ‘glow’ of self-con- 
sciousness, which is pleasurable, after praise, recognition, etc., but this 
is not marked, and in any case is soon replaced by indifference or (if the 
self-consciousness continues) by an unpleasant, often a strongly unpleasant 
mood of self-criticism. I am myself a little surprised at the constancy of 
the unpleasantness, now that I have definitely realised it, since I am by 
no means of a pessimistic temperament.] 

Dsf. Self-consciousness appears usually under some of the following 
circumstances: in cases of physical pain (organic discomfort), nervous 
condition, tiredness, when one has made a blunder and feels foolish or has 
done something one regrets, in a feeling of uselessness or inability to do 
what is expected of one (by self or others), in vanity or jealousy, in fear, 
whenever as a rule one thinks of oneself in relation to other persons or 
during purposeful introspection. ‘There are other circumstances in which 
self-consciousness appears, and often it is present all the time. 

Ftm. I think in the early stages of laboratory practice. Also, I suspect, 
in observations that involve perception of body (e. g., compass points on 
skin) and in those that involve extreme capacity of a mental function 


last case one of the most prominent factors in the self-consciousness is a 
strong tactual perception [or image?] directly under the part of my dress 
affected. I am also generally conscious of self when I am ashamed or 
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am apt to experience consciousness of self under the following 
(1) In many situations of shame. Often, though not always, 
when I am undressed in the 7 of - also when I am in an 
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thing of which I am ashamed, when I realise that I am acting hypocritically , 
and especially when I am violently accused, whether rightly or wrongly ; 
also sometimes when I am badly defeated in an argument. I experience 
self-consciousness in this last situation chiefly as a feeling of mental isola- 
tion. I get exactly the same consciousness when I realise that I can know 
directly no one but myself and that I am separated from all others by 
mediating sensations. (2) In many situations of elation.’ I am conscious 
of self when I have a strong feeling of exaltation, as after an intellectual 
victory, after being paid a compliment, or some other success. This is a 
definite complex of strong organic sensations in the chest,—which does not 
always occur even in these situations. It used to be most definite in relig- 
ious fervor. It now occurs most often in the enthusiasm of a new idea; 
in enthusiasm there is a set of intoxicating muscular and organic sensations, 
a large part of which I should interpret as consciousness of self. (3) In 
many situations of mental effort. The strains that go to make up the feeling 
of mental effort are in many cases identical with self-consciousness. They 
are most prominent in this way in the feeling of resolve or determination, 

y in repeated resolve that cannot have any immediate motor 
result. Another striking instance is in stage-fright, where in place of the 
imaged speech consciousness is largely filled with strains and organic 
sensations meaning self.] 

Bm. When thinking of nearest and dearest relations and friends; but 
not always. When thinking about what I ought to do in a given case; 
sometimes, but not always. Sometimes when praised or blamed. Espe- 
— when alone after having left home with people sorry to see me leave, 


iy It is likely to appear in one’s social relations, in some emotional 
states and religious experiences, rather than when one is absorbed ina 
given task. 

Em. I have already answered this question, under IT. 

Ff. Ihave already answered this question. When attention is delib- 
erately turned upon the self, as in observations in laboratory. Under the 
other circumstances mentioned. 

Gf. The consciousness of self appears under unusual circumstances. 
When I set myself the task of introspecting, or when I am conscious of 
being alone, or when I feel myself under strict observation: these are some 
of the circumstances under which self-consciousness appears. 

The replies do not, by any means, stand upon the same 
psychological level. They show clear differences of intro- 
spective ability. They show, also, differences of attitude, of 
training, of point of view. They show, I am afraid, different 
degrees of interest in the subject; there are answers, of a 
partial and tentative sort, which have not been supplemented 
or corrected. Can any conclusions be drawn from such 
material? 

Question I. asks whether self-consciousness is persistent or 
intermittent. Igroup the replies under the rubric of sex, and 
also under that of introspective experience (m, f, for the senior 
and m, f, for the junior group of observers); I add a q, in cases 
in which the reply was qualified. 


Total 
(1) Persistent throughout the waking life 2 
(2) Persistent during introspection I 4 
(3) Intermittent 9 
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Here 11 out of 13 observers (7 men and 6 women) deny the 
persistence of self-consciousness throughout the waking life, 
and 9 out of 13 deny its persistence during introspective as 
well as during everyday experience. The 11 include 5 seniors 
and 6 juniors; the 9 include 4 seniors and 5 juniors. The 11 
include 6 men and 5 women; the 9 include 6 men and 3 women. 

Even the two observers who affirm the continuity of self- 
consciousness qualify their answers: the testimony to inter- 
mittence is therefore stronger than I have made it. And I do 
not hesitate to draw the conclusion that self-consciousness is, 
in many cases, an intermittent and even a rare experience. It 
may, of course, be maintained,in spite of what I have said 
above, that the method is altogether worthless; or it may be 
objected that the results are due to ‘laboratory atmosphere.’ 
But, at the worst, it is not likely that the text-book statements 
of the persistence and continuity of self-consciousness rest 
upon any better method; and the argument from suggestion, 
in a matter like this, becomes a little ridiculous. Graduate 
students are not simple sheep. 


If this conclusion is accepted, it remains to account for the positive 
replies of the four observers in the first and second horizontal lines of the 
Table. It is possible that the four are mistaken. The two senior women 
of column f had no opportunity to revise their answers; and another obser- 
ver, as we have seen (p. 544), changes on revision from Yes to No. Con- 
trariwise, the m of these two lines does not change. It is possible, again, 
that the two groups of observers, the four and the nine, may have under- 
stood the question differently, and are therefore talking of different things. 
But it is not easy to make this possibility concrete, to use it as a ground of 
explanation; it is at the best a possibility, and by no means a probability; 
and the fact of change from Yes to No again tells against it. So I incline 
to the hypothesis of individual difference. ‘The tendency to conscious self- 
hood is, I believe, one of those “tendencies which represent total directive 
pressures laid upon the organism, more strongly upon some individuals 
and more weakly upon others, but in some measure upon all; and which are 
realised or expressed on very vario is Occasions, and with very varying 
a of consciousness”’ (Text-book of Psychology, 1910, 464, 


a not—if our results are to be 
trusted—betray itself in the intercourse of everyday life. Four observers, 
two men and two women, were asked to name the man and the woman to 
whom they would most confidently attribute such persistence. All four 
mentioned the m, no one mentioned the f, of the first horizontal line of the 
Table. Reference to the replies of Etf and Dm will show that the self- 
consciousness takes on very different forms in the two cases. 

I had thought that the women might prove to be more persistently self- 
conscious than the men. The question must, however, be left open, not 
only because our observers are few, but, in particular, because the women of 
column f had no opportunity to revise their answers. 


Question II. asks for a description of the self-consciousness. 
Under this heading, the following general results may be 
noted. (1) There is no evidence of a special class of ‘ subject- 
ive’ processes (Lipps). (2) With one possible exception, all 
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the reports fall under the rubric of determination. We find 
reference to an implicit self- -consciousness in C’s ‘unified 
experience,’ in D’s mention of ‘my ways of thinking and 
acting,’ and in statements (B, D, for example) of the variable 
contents of the self-conscious experience. We find self- 
consciousness explicit in E’s ‘large dark vagueness which 
represents my own mind,’ in A’s ‘translucent rays projected 
from the chest,’—probably, indeed, in all the cases of visual 
imagery, as well as in many organic complexes (A, C). For 
the most part, however, no hard and fast line of distinction 
can be drawn between the explicit and the implicit conscious- 
nesses. (3) A possible instance of continuous and all-perva- 
sive conscious selfhood is furnished by the observer D. 

I do not think it wise to press the data further. I add only a rough list 
of the constituents of the self-consciousness, in the order of frequency of 


mention: 


Organic complexes 12 

Visual imagery 10 

Affective processes 8 (implied in 4 other cases) 
Kinesthetic complexes 8 (probably, in other cases, 


merged in organic) 
Conscious attitudes 4 
Verbal-auditory images 4 
Cutaneous sensations 2 
The attitudes are those of responsibility (F), recognition of ownership of 
introspections (E), ownership of experience (D), and activity in back- 
ground of consciousness (F). 


Question III. asks for the circumstances under which self- 
consciousness is likely to appear. Here the one outstanding 
result is that the experience of self is preponderantly a social 
matter. Of the 11 observers who replied to the question, 
10 (A, B, C, D, A, B, C, E, F, G) refer to some situation which 
involves the ascription of selfhood by others, or implies per- 
sonal relations to others. 

It seems, then, that the ‘material self’ and the ‘spiritual self’ are, for 
observers of our sort, subordinate to the ‘social self;’ that the realisation of 
the self occurs, usually, under a consciously social determination. Here 
of course, is nothing new. But it is reassuring, in view of the testimony 


to intermittence, to find that the fact appears thus plainly. 
Next in order comes the unusual or novel situation (A, B, C, E [with 


qualification], G). 

I conclude, therefore, that it is not permissible to define 
psychology as ‘‘the science of the self as conscious.” This 
definition was, in fact, rejected by one and all of our thirteen 
observers.” Self-consciousness appears, in many cases, as an 


1M. W. Calkins, A First Book in Psychology, 1910, 1. 

*By twelve, for empirical reasons; by the thirteenth, for reasons that are 
mainly theoretical. ‘No. For suppose that there were periods in the 
consciousness of any individual which were without reference to self: 
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intermittent mode of conscious experience. Like other con- 
scious attitudes, it takes shape, explicitly or implicitly, under 
determination. And so far as our results go, the determin- 
ation is usually social in character. 


then such periods of consciousness would not be subject-matter for psy- 
chology. Whether such periods exist is a matter for psychology to investi- 
gate; it may not assume their absence beforehand. Or suppose that there 
were phases of consciousness which in no measure had reference to self,—as 
a then such phases would be barred from the study 
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§1. INTRODUCTION. 


We give, in the following pages, the results of experiments 
on the perception of single letters, the understanding of words, 
and the understanding of sentences. The experiments were 
performed by what is known as Binet’s method, or the Wiirz- 


burg method, or the method of examination: the stimulus, 
written or printed, was laid before the observer, who upon 
signal opened his eyes, fixated the paper before him, and after 
performance of the assigned task gave a report of his experi- 
ence. The observers were Miss L. M. Day (assistant in 
psychology), Mr. W. S. Foster (assistant) and Dr. L. R. 
Geissler (instructor in psychology); all three had had thorough 
introspective training. In the experiments of §§ 2, 3, the 
writer also served as observer. 

The method of examination is, without question, merely 
the first beginnings of an experimental method. Okabe 
and Clarke, in work published from this laboratory,? have 
proposed to supplement it by the method of confrontation. 
We ourselves, at one point or another in the course of the 
present experiments, introduced three novel features. (1) 
In the experiments of §§ 2 and 4 the observer was instructed 
to give his account of conscious events in their strict temporal 
order. Spontaneous reference to this order is customarily 
made, in most extended reports by the method of examina- 


‘From the psychological laboratory of Cornell Universi 
2This Journal, xxi., Oct. 1910 and xxii., April 1911. , eS 
ds the addition as worthless, because ‘alterations were not suggested 
'sych. Bulletin, viii., 1911, 194); it seems to us that confirmation is as 
valuable as correction. ‘S$ suggestion that the confrontation was 
affair” is both gratuitous andl insnerect 
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tion, through such terms as then, after that, etc. We thought 
it worth while specifically to give the temporal instruction: 
partly in order to increase the fullness of the reports, partly 
in order to attain as great an accuracy in the reproduction 
of the experience as the circumstances of the experiments 
permitted. As regards the latter point, we found that con- 
siderable training was required before the observers indicated 
the temporal position of every reported event; and we are 
thus forced to the conclusion that the sequences and coin- 
cidences noted by previous writers have acertain inadequacy. 
As regards the former point, we found that the temporal 
arrangement was of material aid in the correlation of ‘pro- 
cess’ and ‘meaning,’—phases of the reports which will be 
explained under (2) below. The actual instruction was to 
give as precise and minute an account as possible of every- 
thing that occurred in consciousness, in temporal order, making 
liberal use of such terms as next, then, simultaneous with, 
and overlapping. When the report failed to specify the tem- 
poral position of an event, a question was usually asked; 
but the necessity of such questions diminishes with practice. 
The experimenter, who took down the observer’s dictation, 
began a new paragraph whenever next, then, after that, or any 
term definitely denoting succession was employed: so that 
the events of a quoted paragraph are to be considered either 
as simultaneous or as belonging to a single (though extended) 
conscious present. But it should be noted that the break of 
consciousness between paragraphs is relative only; neither 
‘process’ nor ‘meaning’ terminates abruptly, in order directly 
to give place to a successor; and the observers were asked 
expressly to declare when an event of one paragraph lasted 
over into the next. 

(2) The observer in these §§ 2 and 4 was also instructed 
to place everything, except the direct description of conscious 
processes, in parenthesis. Previous students of the thought- 
processes have distinguished between description proper 
(Beschreibung) and a mode of report that is variously named 
Kundgabe or sprachlicher Ausdruck or the objective reference 
involved in the stimulus-error. We do not here enter upon 
the question whether these three terms cover precisely the 
same material and designate precisely the same attitude on 
the part of the observer; nor do we now identify our own 
reports of ‘meaning’ with any one of them; it is enough for the 
present if intimation, linguistic expression, objective reference 
and report of meaning be regarded as four species of the same 
genus. What we desired was that attributive description 
of conscious processes should be marked off, by the observers 
themselves, from whatever else might enter into the reports; 
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and we accordingly required them to put direct description 
of conscious processes outside of parentheses, and statements 
concerning meanings, objects, stimuli and physiological oc- 
currences inside. ‘The procedure was justified by the results: 
for though failure to specify now a meaning and now a pro- 
cess was at first not infrequent, it grew less and less common 
with practice, until the twofold report became characteristic 
of the experiments. It is, of course, out of the question that 
the observer should on every occasion specify the attri- 
butes of every process and the details of every meaning: 
where analysis is not imperative, e. g., it is sufficient to report 
‘perception of signal’, ‘sensations from eye-movement’, or 
‘sensations from the stimulus’. But it is necessary that the 
observer be trained to distinguish such references to meaning 
or to the physiological source of his experiences or to the stim- 
ulus from description of the concomitant conscious processes; 
since the perception of a given object or of the same phy- 
siological occurrence or of an identical stimulus may, under 
different conditions, be accompanied by different conscious 
processes, and what the latter are often needs to be investi- 
gated. Moreover, the object of perception is not to be con- 
fused with the presented stimulus; if the experimenter desires to 
know what the observer is perceiving, at a particular moment, 
he must obtain special reports on the matter from the ob- 
server; he cannot assume that the stimulus is perceived as 
he himself perceives it.—By the use of parentheses we secured 
in amy given experiment a fuller description of processes, 
where the observer had a tendency to report in meanings, 
and a fuller statement of meanings, where the observer 
tended to report solely in terms of processes.! 

(3) Im the experiments of § 3, and to a slight degree in 
those of § 2, we availed ourselves of a special mode of repe- 
tition. If the observer had failed adequately to analyse some 
complex experience, or if we wished him to verify an analysis 
already given, or to answer some question after the event, we 
restored the original conditions of the observation and in- 
structed the observer to ‘get back the original complex’. We 
found that it was often possible, in this way, to reinstate the 
former experience,—so far, at any rate, as that the observer 


1It should be said that, while F and J tended, after practice, to make 
their reports of meanings as full and detailed as their reports of processes, 
D and G (owing, as was later discovered, to a partial misunderstanding 
of the instructions given) sometimes reported meanings with less complete- 
ness. In these cases the experimenter usually had recourse to questions. 
The marks of parenthesis were, as a rule, either entered by the observers 
lves upon the dictated report, or inserted by the experimenter with 
the approval of the observer. The reports quoted in the present paper 
have been submitted to their authors and approved. 
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recognised the present complex as a revival of the old. Some- 
times the experiment failed; and it speaks for the reliability 
of the observers that they did not hesitate to report failures. 
Sometimes specific differences were realised between the 
second and the first experiences. Complete success, under 
the limitations of the method, was usual with D, G and J; 
less frequent with F. 


(1) The method of examination furnishes two kinds of report: the 
‘selective’, in which the observer gives special attention to certain features 
of his experience, and the ‘complete’, in which he seeks to reproduce the 
experience as a whole. Since we were unable to say beforehand what was 
relevant and what irrelevant to our problems, we asked only for the com- 
plete account. 

By putting questions to the observer, it is often possible to gain informa- 
tion as to matters omitted from the report; and, what i is more important, 
the bringing of the observer’s attention to these omissions leads to their 
avoidance in future. Owing to the danger of undesirable suggestion, very 
great care is needed in framing the questions; and a careful record of 
question and answer must always be kept. Our object in the work of 
§§ 2 and 4 was to drop them entirely, as soon as the reports became 
spontaneously complete. During the stage of training, however, the 
observers were frequently requested by the experimenter to supplement a 
process-report by naming the meaning, or conversely to supplement a 
meaning-report by an analysis of processes. After some practice, the re- 
course to parentheses became familiar: though it should be added that no 
observer was wholly consistent in their use, or entirely regular in paralleling 
process and meaning. 

(2) We cannot insist too strongly upon the necessity of repeated in- 
struction; the task set is so difficult that even the most reliable and most 
willing observers tend to omissions. A meaning may be stated, while the 
corresponding process is in whole or part omitted: thus, an observer re- 
ports “general yma of a discussion in that book about the psychology 
of genetics,”’ and a question is needed to bring out the fact that the ‘general 
notion’ was carried in kinesthetic and verbal terms. Or a process may be 
described, while the corresponding meaning is in whole or part omitted: 
thus, an observer reports “‘sensations of slight strain in chest, as breath 
was held for a moment; sinking in abdomen; other sensations of touch 
from clothes; other organic sensations not so clear in consciousness,” 
without giving any indication of the meaning of the attitude. There is 
often failure, even after practice, to report the time of an occurrence, to 
state fully the object of perception, to give the stages in the development 
of a meaning, to rehearse the conscious processes present. The observer 
must therefore be keyed up to his task by insistent repetition of the in- 
struction. 

(3) We do not here enter upon the question—which indeed is a ques- 
tion rather for epistemology than for psychology—how it is possible to 
give two parallel accounts, in terms of process and in terms of meaning, of 


This method of repetition was introduced in order that we might deter- 
mine whether the method of examination satisfied Wundt’s requirement of 
‘‘Wiederholung bei gleichem beobachteten Inhalt” (Psych. Studien, iii. ~ 
1907, 332 f.). The results are encouraging; though we offer them only 
a first contribution to the settlement of the question. 

It is perhaps needless to add that recognition is not conditioned upon 
possibility of description; we often recognise, quite definitely, something 
that we are entirely unable to describe. 
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one and the same total experience. The possibility has been taken for 
granted by previous investigators (Biihler, Diirr, von Aster), and we sim- 
ply follow in their footsteps. It should, however, be said expressly that 
the shift of attitude, from process to meaning or conversely, presented— 
after preliminary training—no insuperable difficulty to the observer. If 
a process or a meaning stood alone in the report, the failure was due to in- 
advertence. All the observers found that duplicate accounts were possible, 
that processes could be summed up in a meaning, and that meanings could 
be paralleled by processes. We may add that the word ‘process’ was 
chosen, not as the equivalent by definition of sensations, images and 
feelings, but in order to leave room for any other conscious form (e. g., an 
imageless thought) that might be discovered. 

(4) We append a full report on the experience of understanding a 
sentence. The observer was instructed to open his eyes upon signal, to 
look at the paper, to get the meaning of the sentence written upon it, and 
then to close his eyes and dictate his report. The notes which follow the 
quotation call attention to the details of the method. 

Observer F. Stimulus sentence: She came in secretly. Time: 1.25 sec. 

“Purple (from written words)! clear. White (from paper)! and black 
(from cardboard)! in background, and these were [comparatively]? unclear. 
Simultaneous with the visual clearness, kinesthetic-auditory a (cor- 
responding to the words); weak intensity, more as if whispered than as if 
said in ordinary voice; 7. e., lacked deeper tones; and slightly faster than 
I should ordinarily say them. (The words did not come singly, but the 
sentence as a whole made a single impression on me; e. g., the period 
at the end was a part of the total impression. [All this was}? Perception of 
sentence as visual and kinesthetic-auditory impression. )* 

‘*Then vague visual and kinesthetic image (of Miss X. coming in a 
stealthy position, on tip-toe with legs bent, through the door into the 
Audition Room from the Haptics Room)‘, 7. e., blue visual image (upper 
left part of skirt)‘ and very vague, featureless image, flesh-colored (of 
left side of face). The image (was projected straight ahead of me, to the 
position in which the door actually is). Kinesthetic i images in own right 

upper leg® (which was directly opposite | in position to the image, as if my 
own leg was bent); also kinesthetic images or sensations in muscles, 
probably intercostals, of right side (such as I get when standing and bend- 
ing right leg). (The sentence meant: Miss X. came in over there, through 
the door. secretly. 

“In the ee (I told myself: Get the aeeiees ane set myself 
muscularly to work hard).’”® 
Notes.— 

1Reference to stimulus. 

2Insertions by the experimenter, for the sake of clearness. 

‘Statement of object of perception: a sentence which, as yet, was 


meaningless. 
‘Statement of object of image. 
50 fails to say what processes carried this projection. 
‘By Saxena, the reference of a process to the body was not included 
in paren 
7Completion of understanding; meaning of sentence has been specialised. 
*The contents of the fore-period were here not under analysis. 


§ 2. THE PERCEPTION OF LETTERS 


Our problem, in this group of experiments, was to determine 
what precisely occurs in consciousness when there is ‘percep- 
tion’ of a single letter. The method has been described. 
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The stimulus was a letter written in long-hand; the time of 
exposure was left to the decision of the observer, the instruc- 
tion being that he should close his eyes as soon as he had 
experienced as much as he could report with accuracy and 
completeness. Usually, the time of observation was 1 to 3 


sec. 

The processes involved in perception.—For the most part, 
the visual sensations aroused by the stimulus are not sufficient, 
of themselves, to constitute a perception of the particular 
letter; some additional process or processes must supervene. 
Since the office of these additional processes is to designate 
the object of perception, we shall call them, in brief, ‘designa- 
tory processes’. They generally consist of kinesthetic or 
auditory sensations or images as of pronouncing or hearing 
the letter, or of a combination of the two. The following 
Table summarises the results. 


Observer 


D 
F 
G 


(1) If the D. P. are absent, there is usually no perception of the letter. 
Two instances are appended. 

Observer D. Stimulus Y.— . . . Then sensations in throat (of ted 
contraction and relaxation) accompanied by faint auditory images (of the 
sound). In the course of this, the perception (of Y) faded away, and 
attention during this time was on the kinesthetic sensations and on the 
idea (that I must not utter the word). 

Then (was aware that eyes, which had not been carefully fixating, were 
now doing it). Strain sensations in muscles around sides of eyes. 

Then sensations (of eye-movement) and awareness (that I was follow- 
ing the Y around; and while doing this it was not Y for me but just a line 

re). 
<— F. Stimulus Z—When first opened eyes, the black white and 
grayish sensations became clear (the stimuli being the paper, ink, letter 
and black background). The extent of the visual field was [O indicates a 
rough circular outline on the table]. This state was of short duration. 
(All this was perception of [some] letter on white paper on black ground.) 

Later came the auditory image Z and with it the perception (of Z). 
[All that was at first perceived, as the observer specified on question, was 
letter in general.] 

(2) In order to test the above result, the observer was sometimes in- 
structed (oftenest in the case of J) to wait till a time arrived when there 
were present in consciousness no kinesthetic or auditory images or sensa- 
tions as of uttering or hearing the letter, and to begin the report from that 

time. ‘Two instances may be given. 


1In two cases from J, in which the kinezsthetic-auditory image as of 
utterance of the letter was probably or certainly lacking, the D. P. were 
given in the form of images of incipient right-hand movements, as for the 
writing of the letter. These cases are not included in the Table. On the 
other hand, the Table contains 7 ‘repetition’ experiments, 4 from F and 3 
from J: cf. (5) below. 


D. P. reported without 
14 13 I 
15 10 o 
10 9 2 
21 aI 2 
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Observer G. Letter G—Strong strain sensations (from fixation of 
thickest part of the letter), with great clearness of blue localised to the 
upper right half, and with special clearness of its extent and form. Much 
less clear were the other blues of certain extent and form interrupted here 
and there by white (as if the letter was incomplete, or as if there were 
breaks in the line.) These other blues were blurred in outline and indefinite 
in shape and direction They were simply there, (without seeming to be- 
long together,—which is now carried into this previous experience); [The 
observer means that the incoherence was present in the original experience, 
but that he was not aware of it as such; he now notices it, as he frames his 
report.] (this I call blank empty staring at the stimulus); accompanied 
intermittently by temperature and pressure and auditory sensations (of 
expiration) alternately with warm and pressure sensations (of tip of tongue 
against upper teeth) and by vague white somewhere surrounding the blues. 
These blues were constant. This whole experience is mot a perception 
( of the letter G), but merely a conglomeration or concurrence of certain 
sensations. No conscious tendency was present to articulate. 

Observer J. Letter W.—There were the black and white sensations, 
but I can scarcely say that at any time there was perception (of any figure 
or indeed of anything at all), despite the fact that the visual sensations were 
clear and intense. The best I can say is, that these visual sensations, 
along with a vague complex of background processes—(those resulting 
from position of body, eyes, and possibly also from gastro-intestinal 
organs)—made up a general attitude of staring, which, however, involved 
no perception at the time, (though it would be correct afterwards to say I 
perceive, from memory, that there was a figure of such and such a type).— 

From these and similar reports it would follow that sensations may 
appear in consciousness as such, without necessarily forming part of a 
particular perception. 

(3) It may not be superfluous to state that the D. P. appear in other 
perceptions than those of letters. Here are three instances: 

Observer G. Letter Y.—Visual perception, clear (of first part of 
letter), with slight kinesthetic sensations (of fixating that part) and other 
slight visual sensations (of rest of white field). 

Observer J. Letter B.—{Next] a period (when the eye changingly 
rested on certain parts of the upper strokes of the letter) and there was 
simultaneous kinestheti ditory verbal imagery ‘thin’ (meaning the lines 
were thin, and thus constituting a perception that they were so). i 
perception may have had other components, but certainly those men- 
tioned were the only prominent ones. 

Observer F. Letter Z.—Then attention (caught by pendulum swinging). 
That is, sensations (from pendulum bob seen in indirect vision) were clear, 
and there were kinesthetic images in neck (as if to swing head with the bob). 

A rivalry of perceptions from the same stimulus may show itself in al- 
ternation of the D. P. An illustration follows: 

Observer J. Letter C—There was a fluctuation, a struggle of perceptions 
in successive order. Predominant was a perception (of an apple. Visual 
fixation was on left side of base of stem of apple). There is no visual 
image (of an apple), but verbal-motor incipient utterance ‘apple’ occurred. 
(When the letter C was perceived, the visual fixation was not as just de- 
scribed), and there was no verbal image ‘apple’. At times during the per- 
ception (of C there was incipient motor innervation of the index finger of 
the right hand to follow the curve of C; at times also to continue the 
movement in the form of an A); and simultaneous with this was a visual 
image with very faint, hazy and shadowy outlines. I do not remember 
whether verbal images were or were not present simultaneously with the 
perception (of the letter). 

(4) Sometimes the observer fails to report the presence of D. P., and 
a question is needed to bring them to light. Thus in one case the observer 
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reports ‘attention attracted to the horizontal line,’ and only in reply to 
question by the experimenter is it added that there were simultaneous 
kinesthetic sensations from eye-movement,—though these obviously 
played the part of D. P. in the perception.! 

We have said that, if the D. P. are absent, there is ‘usually’ no percep- 
tion of the letter. The rule has possible exceptions. Especially during 
the earlier observations, J was often in doubt whether there was a per- 
ception of the letter at times when the contents of consciousness were pre- 
dominantly visual. Thus, with stimulus G, he reports “‘a period 
which the visual sensations alone were prominent, with simultaneous 
pain and pressure sensations about eyelids and probably in other muscles 
of eyes. During this period there was no well-defined well-developed per- 
ception of G; at most there was a hazy and ill-defined perception; but I 
cannot say with surety whether there was this or none at all.” 

(5) The Table mentions five cases in which no perception occurs, 
notwithstanding the presence of associated processes. In three of these, 
the first, third, and fifth of those quoted below, this failure seems to be 
due to the absence of clear visual sensations from the stimulus; the fourth 
may have a like cause, since G, in mentioning vague visual sensations in 
the fifth, says that perhaps the fourth case was similar; but for the second 
case we have no explanation farther than that suggested in the report it- 


self. 

Observer D. Letter B.—Then sensations in larynx, repeatedly inrhythm. 
At the same time there was no visual perception (of letter B),—omnly 
vague indistinct sensations (of blackness and whiteness), of long duration. 

Observer J. Letter M. Time, 20 sec. Instruction: Repeat to get 
back the visual sensations as they occur when perception of M is absent. 
[A previous regular report, as well as repetitions of this occurrence with the 
letter, had been made.|—I am unable to report according to temporal order 
this time. (The eyes kept running over the stimulus and there was con- 
tinual tendency periodically to utter M.) At most of these times there 
was perception (of M), but there were other times when this imaginal 
utterance was present simultaneously with visual sensations from the stimu- 
lus, yet no visual perception (of M). ‘This was succeeded by a period in 
which, with the same kind of imaginal utterance, there was again visual 
perception (of M). It was apparent that there was some difference in the 
visual sensations or in the concomitant kinesthesis, 7. e. images (of eye- 
movement or head-movement). But the difference was delicate and 
hard qualitatively to describe. 

Observer J. Same letter. Instruction: Repeat and imaginally utter 
M periodically. Time,3sec— (The periodic utterance .) Iam 
not sure but that the visual sensations were attentionally clearer between 
utterances than at the points of utterance. But it was apparent that the 
strong perception (of M) that usually attends such utterance was absent. 

Observer G. Letter Y.— ... . Next clear verbal kinesthetic-auditory 
complex (whispering Y) with faint kinesthetic sensations (from eye-move- 
ment over the whole letter successively in the order of writing it). (All 
of this is perception of the letter.) 

(Next repeated whispering) with kinesthetic sensations (from eyes 
moving backwards over whole letter); same kinzsthetic-tactual-tempera- 
ture [complex] (from exhaled breath) vaguely present. (This repetition 
is not a perception,—but merely a concurrence of these mental 
I am unable to say what exactly is the difference in consciousness [between 


1The stimulus in this case was a geometrical figure. With the letters, 
and indeed with any form of frequently recurring stimulus, such cases be- 
come, in our experience, rare. It should, however, be added that the 
D. P. are by no means always obvious; sometimes both skill and practice 
are required for their detection. 
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the perception and non-perception as they occurred above]. Am doubtful 
as to whether there was any conscious difference, unless the first repetition 
was accompanied by a vague feeling of familiarity—slightly pleasant, 
while the later repetitions were indifferent, and, so to say, automatically 
continued.) 

Observer G. Same letter. Instruction: Repeat the mental situation 
[as above]— .. . . Next (whispering) complex becomes still less clear. 
Vague visual sensations, black and white, without any connection between 
them in consciousness,—no consciousness of their form or extent. Drowsy 
sensations practically indifferent. (All this is not perception of Y.) This 
description of the non-perception of Y differs from the original non-percep- 
tion [1. e. that described in G’s report above] in point of the drowsy sensa- 
tions and the vague visual sensations,—both of which may have been 
previously present, but which were not 


Perception as meaning.—We turn now to the ‘meanings’ that 
appear parenthesized in the reports of our observers. The 
main point to note is that the precise statement of meanings is 
by no means easy. Just as processes flit by on the passing 
instant, so do meanings change and elude the observer; and 
the skill in expression of meaning acquired in daily life is 
comparatively rough and superficial. sale may be illus- 
trated in two ways. 

First, it is often not enough to record sieapty that ‘the per- 
ception of the letter’ occurred; what is perceived is frequently 
—perhaps always—something more complex. We gave to 
F the special instruction that he should state, precisely, what 
he perceived; and the result justified the specialisation of 
method. For example: 

Letter Z.—(As soon as I opened eyes) perception (of Z placed on white 
paper in a particular direction from left upper corner of paper). This was 
clear visual sensations (from black Z and white paper), also sensations 
(from upper left-hand corner of paper). The attribute of extent [form 
and position] of this corner and the visual sensations (from Z) were 
clearer than the sensations (from the white paper), which in turn were 
perhaps clearer than those (from the black background). Simulta- 
neous or immediately after and forming a part of this perception, abbre- 
viated auditory image Z. ((I notice now, in reporting, that this image was 
purely sibilant.)) There were also vague kinesthetic images or sensations 
in throat and lips, those in lips being the more noticeable. 

Letter D.—(Soon as opened eyes) gray and white clear (from paper and 
ink). Simultaneous auditory image D. These visual sensations were 
clear only for a brief time, about one-tenth of the whole period. The 
auditory image was of higher pitch and less intensity than it would be 
from spoken D. Its other attributes, clearness and duration, were the 
same as if [had uttered D. (There was perception of D on white paper.) 


Secondly, the stimulus frequently arouses other perceptions 
than those of the particular letter, and the object of these 
perceptions needs careful statement. Examples may be 
found in reports already quoted; we add one further instance: 

Observer D. Letter A.—Kinesthetic sensations retreat to margin of 
consciousness; become non-focal, non-clear; simultaneous visual percep- 
tion (of a dark line of the shape A on a white ground; it was not perception of 
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A). Sensations of eye-movement, plus an awareness (of the same along 
the figure, thus) [observer indicates the direction, which is that taken by 
the pen in writing the letter], plus kinesthetic sensations especially in the 
neck, but not definitely localised and not distinct. 

Summary.—The perception of a particular letter usually 
depends upon the arousal of contextual associates, which we 
have termed ‘designatory processes’. The direct visual 
apprehension of the stimulus, 7. e. the presence merely of 
ordered visual sensations, does not suffice as a rule, under 
be conditions of our experiments, for the perception of the 

tter. 

These designatory processes may characterise other per- 
ceptions, as well as the perception of a letter. 

rom knowledge of the stimulus, the experimenter cannot 
determine the nature of the perception at a given instant; 
a report of the precise object of perception must be obtained 
from the observer. 

Variation of the object of perception, with a given stimulus, 
is accompanied—again, under the conditions of our ex- 
periments—by variation of the concomitant or underlying 
‘processes’; this variation may usually be traced both in the 
designatory processes and in the processes which subserve 
accommodation of attention. 


§ 3. THe MEANING oF Worps 


The experiments now to be reported were the first made in 
the present investigation; the method was tentative, and the 
observers were comparatively unpractised for the problem 
in hand. The usual method of procedure was as follows: 
A written word was laid before the observer for a period of 
I min. He was instructed to fixate the word, to utter it with 
quick repetition, and to get its meaning. The concluding 
10 sec. were marked off by signals; and the observer’s task 
was to report what occurred in consciousness during this 
particular interval. 


Our aim in adopting this method was to secure frequent appearances 
and disappearances of the verbal meaning, and so to provide repeated 
opportunities for its analysis. The method was fairly successful, though 
the period of 10 sec. proved to be too long for a complete report; the ex- 
perimenter was therefore obliged in many cases to have recourse to ques- 
tions—made as little suggestive as possible—in order to secure omitted in - 
formation and, less frequently, in order to verify the absence of an 
item. 

The special form of the method which involved repetition has been de- 
scribed above, p. 555. Another variation was sometimes introduced, by 
which a feature of the original report was eliminated, and the consequence 
of this elimination noted. Thus, with the word silently G reports the pres- 
ence of kinzsthetic-verbal images ‘still’ and ‘silently means ruhig’; these 
images carry the meaning of the stimulus-word. He is thereupon in- 
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structed to fixate the word and to articulate, as before, but not to permit 
the rise of such verbal associations. The report of the changed situation 
reads: ‘No meaning to the word. Just sounds and just sensations from 
articulation.’ 

The repetition and prolonged fixation of the stimulus-word had the 
effect, as we expected, of intermittently destroying associations. But 
they led also, in some cases, to the disintegration of the perception itself. 
Special parts of the word might stand out and be perceived in place of the 
whole. Thus, a kinesthetic or auditory or combined image of one of the 
letters arises, accompanied by visual fixation of that letter, and perhaps 
leaving the rest of the word visually (peripherally) obscure: then there is 
perception of the single letter rather than of the whole word, despite 
the fact that the word is being uttered. Our records suggest, though they 
do not prove, that so long as there are visual sensations from the whole 
of the word, with simultaneous enunciation of it, the perception remains. 
—Cf. E. Severance and M. F. Washburn, this Journal, xviii., 1907, 182 ff. 


No definition of ‘meaning’ was furnished by the experi- 
menter. F at first showed occasional uncertainty as to what 
constituted meaning; and D for some time showed occasional 
doubt and inconsistency. Eventually, however, the reports 
of all four observers became practically uniform. It is need- 
less to say that no observer was informed of the results ob- 
tained from the others, and that all were cautioned not to 
discuss the experiments outside of the laboratory. Illustra- 
tions of what were called ‘meanings’ follow. 


Observer D. Stimulus bloody. [The word has been articulated and 
fixated for the previous 50 sec., and these activities are continued during the 
final 10 sec.] After the signal I said to myself, Must get meaning again; 
and then said, Must the blood be running?—accompanied by a visual 
image of an animal of indefinite shape with a flowing wound: Or may it 
be dry?—now with a visual image of same animal, but I was looking at 
the edges of the wound where there was coagulation. Visual image of some 
animal on table, and of Mr. X saying: So-and-so is fond of seeing blood 
run. Then lost meaning 

Observer D. Stimulus secretly. [Conditions as above.] Just after 
the signal I tried voluntarily to get back to what I had before, when I had 
the bodily attitude of hiding or concealing. [Later] a visual image of a 
girl whispering to me disappeared suddenly, and I was left just saying the 


[In order to give opportunity for the analysis of this imaginal bodily 
attitude two repetitions (p. 555) were made. Both were successful; in 
the first repetition the attitude was declared more distinct than in the ori- 
ginal experience. The reports, supplemented by questions, brought out 
the fact that the attitude was wholly kinesthetic; the observer was crouch- 
ing, and concealing an object in front of her with body and hands; she 
was aware of people behind her, who, however, were not given in visual 
images, but were implied by the nature of the attitude.] 

Observer F. Stimulus face. [Conditions as above.) When signal 
came was saying to myself: Wonder whether he wants me to get a noun or 
averb. Then pulled myself together [observer indicates retractive move- 
ment of arms and inward movement of chest, with forward tension of 
shoulders and head leaning forward]. Now with attention to sound of 
voice it was as if I were telling myself to face something. All strains 
seemed to drag me to the front, and I said: Verb,—with accompanying 
auditory image. Then vague visual image of experimenter’s face, and 
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then of my own. . . [The attitude here carried the verbal meaning, the 
visual images the substantive meaning.] 

Observer F. Stimulus #0. [Conditions as above.] Visual image of a 
clothed right arm reaching out to the storm-door at the front of this build- 
ing. While this image lasted, attention was on sound of voice; and then 
the arm reached to the door, but did not open it. This recurred once or 
twice, except that attention was no longer on the voice. Then I thought 
I ought to get some other meaning. Then verbal-auditory image to him, 

with kinesthetic image of moving left hand, which was held forward, from 
left to right. (During the entire period the observer had nodded his head 
vigorously with each enunciation; and questions bring out the fact that 
this gesture means for him the instruction: Get that meaning !] 

Observer G. Stimulus #0. [Conditions as above. Two meanings are 
given below; the rest of the report, containing two other meanings, is 
omitted.] Strong kinesthetic tendency to move to right in the direction 
of the end-stroke of the letter 0. The éo meant a direction, a going some- 
where, similar to that given by a guide-post, and there was a sense of being 
at a loss. . .. Then the numerical meaning, in the form of putting two fingers 
on the table. 

[Instruction: Repeat, and get back the first meaning.—I do not know 
whether it came as completely as before. There was a tendency to move 
eyes and body to the right, and to pronounce the word briefly as if saying: 
To—some place. There was no more of the Bewusstheit of direction than 
this. There was strong fixation of the last part of the word.] 

Observer G. Stimulus cutting. [Conditions as above.] Meaning 
present as a faint visual image of a knife-blade and a kinesthetic tendency 
to press it down. [Where was that tendency?] In the first three fingers 
po hand; it was accompanied by movement of eyes to the place on the 
ri 

Observer J. Stimulus botany. [Conditions as above.] . . . Remembrance 
that must concentrate on meaning. [Not analysed.] Then visual image 
of green plants and a recently seen hot-house. This disappeared, leaving 
only the sounds from enunciation. Later an attempt again to follow the 
instructions [not analysed] was followed by the motor expression ‘study 
of plants’ and still later by ‘study of plants and flowers,’ and these phrases 
pry frequently repeated, notwithstanding the simultaneous enunciation 

‘botany’. 


The meaning of the stimulus-words were thus carried by vis- 
ual, auditory and kinesthetic processes; or, to speak more 
precisely, the meanings which these processes bore were the 
meanings of the stimulus-words, in so far as the latter were 
consciously realised. If we may use the term ‘association’ in 
the widest sense, to denote peripheral-kinesthetic as well as 
imaginal processes, we may say that the meanings were given 
in the shape of associations to the words. But the associa- 
tions to a given word do not remain constant: thus, the visual 
image of plants and a hot-house, associated to the word botany, 
gives way a moment later to the verbal-motor ‘study of 
plants’. It seems to follow that the meanings of the words, 
so far as they are conscious, vary as the associations vary. The 
logical meaning of a word, as expressed in a formal definition, 
does not change; but what we are studying is not this perfect 
logical meaning, but rather the phases of meaning or the part- 
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meanings carried by certain transient processes; and as thus 
understood the meaning must be said to vary. 

If the associations are absent, meaning is also reported as 
lacking. Here are some examples: 


Observer G. Stimulus /oud.—The first impression was of an Aufgabe 
given me by the word, and I started to speak loudly. After several repeti- 
tions this A ufgabe came again, but then gradually became unconscious, and 
there was mere mechanical pronunciation. Then verbal image Jaut, lead- 
ing to stronger accent on the d during enunciation. With anew inhalation 
the same A ufgabe returned, and there was greater muscular effort in articu- 

for the next few pronunciations. 

[Instruction: Repeat, without getting this Aufgabe association or other 
similar ones; but try to get what you can of the meaning, and then 
report.—Practically nothing under these conditions besides the visual 
and kinesthetic perceptions, the latter being especially clear. The word 
has an empty look; I don’t know how to describe it.] 

For another like case with G., see pp. 562 f. 

Observer D. Stimulus ki/l.—The first signal suppressed a coming visual 
image of an object floating on the water, a clipping from a newspaper, etc. 
[Then] visual image of the physiological laboratory and of a pithed frog, 
with appropriate tactual and organic sensations. Visual image of the 
operating room and of an animal I had killed through over-etherization. 
Then [other similar images]. - 

[Instruction: Repeat, and get none of these associations, and then de- 
scribe.—I got a few motor-auditory verbal images,—‘to murder’, and 
‘to destroy life’. There were vague sensations from bodily position, and 
a strain to get something else besides these images. [What?] Tension in 
my head, and a slight tendency to scowl. 

Instruction: Repeat, and do not get these verbal images.—The word 
is quite lifeless and meaningless. [The observer adds incidentally that 
this meaninglessness had its organic side—weak breathing, a let-go feel- 
ing, a depression.] ] 

Observer J. Stimulus piano.— . . Then the writing was no longer in 
consciousness as a word, but rather as a collection of curved lines. 

(Instruction: Repeat, to see what is in consciousness when only these 
lines are present.—I fixated one letter after another, each time pronounc- 
ing the whole word. The other letters were all in consciousness, but not 
so clear; nevertheless the word was present as a whole. But at times, 
when fixation was on the a or the n, there occurred slight optical divergence, 
and the whole word became slightly [peripherally] unclear. This was con- 
tinued until there was no consciousness of any of the individual letters 
seen as such, but only a consciousness of wavy blue lines with a tendency 
to follow them with the eyes and with the right hand from left to right and 
back again. But in this the lower parts of the o and a were omitted. 
[Apparently here also there are no associations to the word as such, and 
it is meaningless.] ] 

We did not find a characteristic variation of associations 
with the different parts of speech. Those which stood for 
the meanings of prepositions, e. g., were not invariably motor 
tensions or impulses. On the whole, kinesthesis was more 
prominent with prepositions than with nouns like ‘piano’ and 
‘dog’; but visual and auditory processes were also involved 
in the meanings. Here are instances of various kinds: 


1Cf. E. H. Rowland: The Psychological Experiences connected with the 
Different Parts of Speech, Psych. Rev. Mon. Suppl. 32, 1907, 25. 
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With F, stimulus éo, the report cited on p. thet 
tional meaning is at first carried purely in visual and auditory terms. 
Again, with stimulus for, a report runs: Auditory ‘for me’, with visual 
image of me written on the paper. Slight tendency to lean forward; 
rather pleasant. Auditory image: What for? with accent on the for. The 
for became very clear. 

Again, vision may be mixed with kinesthesis. Observer D. Stimulus 
upon.—In the fore-period I had visual-kinesthetic images of myself 
standing on a pile of wood. And I had various objects given more kinzs- 
pone gl than visually,—usually adjusting body for looking from one to 
another 

Similarly, the meaning of adverbs may be given visually, auditorily 
or kinesthetically. Observer F. Stimulus” heavily.—Visual image of gray 
cube of iron several times falling on floor of the Audition Room. An un- 
clear auditory image of the noise. Strains in ear-drum. Organic sensa. 
tions in abdomen such as are involved in hearing a weight dropped, ond 
such images as one would get from a jar of the building. Whole experi- 
ence repeated a number of times, not quite as fast as I uttered the word. 
Tendency to nod head synchronously with utterance: meant ‘heavily’. 


It would be tedious to illustrate this point with reference 
to adjectives, substantives and verbs; let it suffice to say that 
with these as with the other parts of speech, as classes, there 
appeared no characteristic differentia of associations.’— 

ere were associations reported which were not called 
‘meanings’. Thus, G reports with stimulus cunning: 

Certain verbal processes which I should call meanings, and certain 
others which I should not. Belonging to the last class was ‘Cunningham, 
formed by adding ‘ham’ to what was being said aloud. Then visual 
— of a ham. Then verbal question: What is cunning? followed by 

bal image wise. Verbal question: What else? then vague complex of 
analyse this, but it included frowning and strains in neck. 


What, now, is the difference between these two kinds of 
associates,—those that carry the meaning of the stimulus- 
word and those that do not? The question may be answered 
from two points of view. If we regard the associates as ‘pro- 
cesses’, in the sense of § 2, then we must reply that the mean- 
ing-associates proceed from the instruction given, while the 
not-meaning-associates are external to the instruction; the 
former indicate the activity of a particular determining ten- 
dency, the latter indicate the activity of reproductive ten- 
dencies not connected with this determination. If, on the 
other hand, we regard the associates as themselves ‘mean- 
ings’, again in the sense of § 2, then we must reply that the 
associates which carry the meaning of the stimulus-word are, 
as independent part-meanings, logically relevant to the total 
word-meaning, while the associates which do not carry the 
meaning of the word are as independent part-meanings 


1Thus, we found nothing that could warrant such a generalisation as 
Rowland makes in the case of adverbs: op. cit., 27 ff. 
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logically irrelevant to the total word-meaning. Both of these 
replies, however, require qualifying comment. First, the 
observer is not (at least, in our experiments was not) aware 
of any introspective difference between the processes associated 
under the instruction, and the external associates,—between 
the processes which carried the word-meaning and the pro- 
cesses which were outside of that meaning. There is no 
modal or qualitative difference; there is no special ‘feel’ 
of ‘belonging’ to the instruction, or to the situation in- 
duced by it’; simply, the observer is able, on question, to 
point to certain associated processes as carrying the mean- 
ing of the word and to certain other processes as not involved 
in the word-meaning. Secondly, the independent part-mean- 
ings borne by the associates are not necessarily their obvious 
or face-meanings; the test of logical relevancy or irrelevancy 
cannot, any more than the test of procession from the instruc- 
tion, be applied by the experimenter on behalf of the observer; 
some ingrained habit of the observer in regard to reproductive 
tendency, or the disposition into which he is brought by the 
present situation, may give all manner of warps and twists to 
the part-meanings carried by the associates as such; con- 
stituent processes, which appeal to the experimenter as vehicles 
of a definite part-meaning, may prove to be extrinsic to mean- 
ing, may (in popular phrase) be ‘ignored’ by the observer; 
and constituent processes which appeal to the experimenter 
as casual may turn out to be, for the part-meaning, essential. 
In every case, then, we are forced back upon the distinctions 
drawn by the observer; there is no criterion, whether psy- 
chological or logical, which can be applied by the experimenter 
in default of the observer’s: specific statement. 

If we seek to analyse the instance given above (Observer G, Stimulus 
cunning), we reach the following general result. First, to take the asso- 
ciates as processes: we have the utterance of cunning arousing, by mechan- 
ical sound-association outside of the instruction, the familiar name Cun- 
ningham (the name of a friend and colleague); and we have then the added 
member -ham (the observer himself notes the ‘addition’ of this member) 
arousing, still outside of the instruction, the image of a ham. Thereupon 
the observer harks back to his instruction: and his return is effected, 
typically, in verbal imagery. ‘What is cunning?’ he asks, in internal 
speech, and the verbal image wise appears, issuing from the instruction 
‘Get the meaning.’ The processes Cunningham and ham do not aid in 
carrying the meaning of the stimulus-word; the process wise does so aid. 

Secondly, to take the associates as meanings: Cunningham and ham 
have their own independent meanings, irrelevant to the meaning of the 
stimulus-word cunning; they form separate constellations, outside of the 


1It should be said that the observers were not specially questioned upon 
this point. As the reports stand, however, there is no indication of 
any ‘feeling’ of direction or of guidance or of any regional consciousness. 
The instruction itself was carried in the usual and typical ways; we do not 
think it necessary to give illustrations. 
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instruction. Wise, on the contrary, has a fringe of meaning of its own, 
which is logically relevant to the meaning of cunning. 

We have chosen this instance for analysis, because it is unusually simple; 
because in it the experimenter can, to some extent, put himself in the ob- 
server’s place, and see the ‘reason’ for the admission of some associates to 
the rank of vehicles of word-meaning, and for the rejection of others. But 
the simplicity of the instance is quite unusual; and, for that matter, we 
have no doubt that our analysis, undertaken after the event and on general 
psychological principles only, is far from complete. 


Although the observer was able, without hesitation, to make 
the distinction between meaning-associates and associates 
that had no share in the meaning of the stimulus-word, the 
relation of the meaning-associates to the word-perception was 
never reported as a specific and characteristic conscious 
reference. Special questions were therefore asked, in order 
to determine whether such a specific reference came to con- 
sciousness. 


Observer G. Stimulus cutting. (Question, following report on p. 564: 
What was the connection in consciousness?} Simply simultaneity. There 
was no apperception of their belonging together; in fact they did not occur 
at the same place, as the kinesthetic motor tendency was in the right hand 
and the faint visual image was here [indicating a certain place on the 
table toward which the eye moved and where the imaged hand had not been]. 
[Was there any conscious connection between the visual image and the 
word, 4. e., the sound and sight of it?] No. 

Observer G. Stimulus Roosevelt: . . . Vague visual image, a circle with 
three lines in it. [What connection had the circle with Roosevelt?] That 
is the visual image I have from caricatures of Roosevelt, the circle meaning 
his head, the lines his teeth. [What connection was there consciously 
between the circle and Roosevelt?] I don’t know what you mean by 
connection; the only connection I see is that they came simultaneously or 
successively. 

Gaemens 'D. Stimulus face. The observer reports visual image of a 
mask and slight eye and head movements as if to look at it. [What was 
the conscious relation of that mask to the visual-auditory-kinesthetic 
impressions from the word?] It did not have any; I did not consciously 
refer it to what I was seeing at all. 

. Stimulus was a proper name, and verbal imagery ‘the ex- 
perimental psychologist’ had been reported. Observer adds: I cannot 
answer the question whether there was any conscious connection between 
the sensations from enunciation and this verbal image. The question 
seems s' 


trange. 

[Instruction was given to repeat.| The images came as before, but 
more vaguely. . . . I found a certain conscious spatial relationship, namely, 
the visual image appeared close to the word seen; but I was not able to 
ascertain whether there were other conscious relationships. 


We are thus led to the conclusion, indicated in a previous 
paragraph, that the conscious ‘meanings’ brought out in these 
experiments are not the per‘ect and static logical meanings of 
definition, but rather partial meanings, particular exemplifi- 
cations, or what not, touched off under the given instruction 
by the habit or the momentary disposition of the observer. 
Logically, the representation of meaning is inadequate; psy- 
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chologically, it is adequate to the demands of the occasion. 
We may add that, especially at the beginning of the work, 
the observers often showed a tendency to verbalise a defini- 
tion of the stimulus-word, and thus to meet the situation with 
logical as well as with psychological adequacy.' 


§ 4. THe UNDERSTANDING OF SENTENCES 


In this part of our study, the stimuli were simple sentences, 
type-written. These were laid before the observer, who was 
instructed to open his eyes upon a signal; to read and under- 
stand the sentence before him; and then to close his eyes and 
recount his experience. 

We shall outline the results from each one of the observers. 


Observer D. Stimulus Her dress was white. Time 2.5 sec.—(After the 
ready signal) sensations of kinzsthesis and strain in head and neck region. 
Simultaneous awareness (of the Aufgabe, and determination to get full 
meaning); a special set of strain and other organic sensations belongs to 
this. 

(Then signal Now, and opened eyes.) For a moment dazed feeling and 
blurry sensations (from incomplete fixation) of light on dark. 

Then a kinesthetic dart or snap in head and (sentence) was visually 
clear. [Later question: Describe this dart or snap. ‘In top of head and 
around eyes’. In scalp? ‘No; inside head’.] 

Then vague kinesthetic sensations in throat and indefinite auditory 
images (accompanied by automatic reading of sentence). 

Then mixed-up feeling, unpleasant; sensations of nausea and (of 
inhibited breathing), (all this meaning: I don’t know what I am to do). 
The whole field of vision was obscure. 

Then (rapid eye-movement); quite definite kinesthetic sensations, 
but hard to describe. Mixed-up feeling continues. 

en visual image (of myself in 2 particular white dress). Image was 
very small and very indistinct, and the kinesthetic accompaniments were 
more prominent than the visual. (Definitely localised to the left.) 

Then feeling of doubt; (again rapid eye-movement); muddle of organic 
sensations and unpleasantness. (Signifying: Is this the meaning?) 

Then feeling of relief; (general relaxation); totally different set of or- 
ganic sensations from above. Pleasant. Kinzsthetic sensations in throat 
(meant assurance that I had the meaning). 


This report is typical, in so far that D always records the 
automatic reading before she gets the meaning of the sentence. 
It is typical of about one-half of her reports, in that it shows 
her doubt whether she shall identify the associated ideas, 
aroused by the stimulus, with its meaning. It is apparent 


1Since the experiments here reported were concluded, the writer has 
found that, if he reads any particular word upon a printed sheet (looks 
at the word, and gets a kinesthetic-auditory repetition of it), there is 
usually attached to it a thin coat of meaning which distinguishes it from 
other words similarly read, though there is a total absence of recognisable 
associations. Save for two or three possible instances, whose interpreta- 
tion is not clear, such direct or incorporated meaning did not appear in the 
experiments of this Section. On the general question, see Titchener, 
Thought-processes, 1909, 177. 
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that she finally does thus identify, after rage, nag nothing 
e following 


else occurs which can be termed meaning. 
excerpts from other reports illustrate this point: 


D. It is very warm in this room. Kinesthetic sensations in throat 
plus auditory images (of words). (Read the line.) 

Then a curious feeling, largely organic sensations of general laziness, 
pleasant warmth, drowsiness, and kinesthetic sensations (chiefly of eye- 
movement and strains in head that meant my Office, where I had ten 
minutes ago been very warm). (The observer reports that here was the 
meaning of the stimulus sentence. : 

D. Let him bring a glass of water. . . . Then feeling (of relief), that is, 
mild pleasantness and less strain in head and different organic sensations in 
region of diaphragm. Verbal kinesthetic idea (meaning I don’t have - 
do or say anything to get the meaning; I just know I understand it). 
same time there was some kinesthesis (from eye-movement?) (that = 
stituted meaning of sentence). 

Then and slightly overlapping the above, very vague schematic visual 
image (of some man in the laboratory, I don’t know who, standing at sink 
‘and holding a glass before the running water). All this was just in grays. 

Then verbal kinzsthetic idea (Perhaps this has something to do with the 
m 


eaning). 

D. She came in secretly. . Then slight kinesthesis (from automatic 
reading of the pe nin At last word kinzsthesis (accompanied ‘by 
sudden eye-movement or blinking). (After this did not fixate paper.) 
{Later question: Was the meaning of the sentence present here? ‘No.’ 
Did you perceive the words or sentence? ‘Yes; but secretly is the only 
word I perceived very clearly.’] 

Then a visual image, vague and schematic (of a girl who was some- 
times myself and sometimes Miss X walking on tiptoe into my Office). 
At the same time organic and kinesthetic sensations (as if I were going 
through that performance), namely, respiratory sensations (from repressed 
breathing), general kinesthesis (from slight tremor of whole body), ar- 
ticulatory sensations, kinesthetic sensations (from walking on tiptoe), 
and contact sensations in arms and hand (from touching sides of doorway 
as I entered). All this organic and kinesthetic complex was the clearest 
thing in consciousness. There were quick alternations of pleasant and 
unpleasant feelings accompanied by kinzsthesis which I can’t analyse now, 
though it was definite at the time. 

Then feeling (of assurance) in terms of respiratory sensations _ 
rather deep and free breathing), and a certain kinesthetic complex (from 
eye-movement, meaning that this attitude of walking in secretly conveyed 
the meaning of the sentence.) 


Next we give a sample of G’s reports. It will be seen that 
there is a very full description of processes. The reader is 
requested to attempt, as he goes through the report, definitely 
to decide at what point, if at all, the meaning of the sentence 
was realised. 


Observer G. Stimulus Did you see him kill the man? ‘Time 3 sec.— 
Auditory perception (of word Ready). Simultaneous unpleasant strain 
and tactual sensations (from hands on face and general position). 

Then a pinkish grayish limitless visual perception (of the field of the 
—_ eyelids) accompanied by vague kinaesthetic strain in region of eyes 
and in eyes. 

Then auditory perception (of — Faint verbal idea (meaning What 
a difference in intensity between the Now and the Ready)! The opening 
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of the eyes is accompanied by a succession of blurs, partly gradual, partly 
sudden, with vague strains from the front part of the eyes themselves. At 
the same time recognition (of the white strip) with indefinite indistinct out- 
lines, and with similarly indefinite blue sensations strung along a horizontal 
line in center of the white area. 

Then faint strains (from fixation of blue complex) accompanied by 
verbal ideas of articulation. 

Then (new fixation) and repetition of these ideas. Background of 
consciousness almost zero. 

After the perception (of the last word) a sudden rise of all sorts of or- 
ganic, kinesthetic and tactual sensations localised in abdominal region, 
mouth region, elbow, and facial areas touched by hand, together with a 
new visual tion. [Later question: Of what? ‘Of objects on table, 
eyes being open 

Followed by by Snel idea (What is it?) 

Then a general, organic and respiratory, conscious attitude (of relief). 
(No meaning all the way through.) 

It is certain, if we may trust our own experience, that the 
reader who tried to discover the point at which a meaning 
might have been realised failed in the attempt; and the 
failure emphasizes the difference that we have drawn between 
report of ‘meanings’ and report of ‘processes’. Or, to put the 
matter differently : If the observer had omitted the informa- 
tion ‘No meaning’, and had challenged the experimenter or any 
one else to state when (if at all) the meaning of the sentence 
was realised, and what this particular meaning was, the per- 
son thus challenged would have found it impossible to infer 
the meaning from the description given of the corresponding 
processes. Information about meanings as well as descrip- 
tion of processes—we have made the point before, and we 
shall recur to it again—must come always from the observer 
himself.— 

There are five other cases in which no meaning is reached. 
— meaningless reading is followed by the meaning. 

us: 


Observer G. Stimulus The iron cube fell heavily on Fag hove’ Time 
4.5 sec.—Visual perception (of words) accompanied by imaginal and 
articulatory processes (of reading). The first perception (of the third 
word) was vague; (in fact, it was not a word but a blot). It became a 
word as soon as certain parts (of the blot) stood out more clearly and were 
verbalised. (The rest of the sentence was first perceived as meaningless 
words, then re-read) with strong motor tendencies around the eyes (mean- 
ing attempt to see an iron cube fall down from the table.) The perception 
(of the word Floor) was accompanied by a faint auditory image (meaning 
a very loud sound). (Then closed eyes.) 


In yet other cases the meaning comes simultaneously with 
the perception of the words, and is carried by non-verbal 
images or sensations. We may therefore say that (save for 
one instance, which resembles the three peculiar reports of F 
to be discussed below) the reports of G are like those of D; 
the perception of the words, that is, visual sensations accom- 
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panied by designatory processes, does not necessarily involve 
awareness of the meaning of the sentence, which either (1) comes 
in terms of non-verbal images or sensations, appearing simul- 
taneously or later, or (2) does not come at all. 

The reports of F show two types: in the one, perception 
of the words or of the sentence precedes the meaning, which 
finally appears in terms of non-verbal images or sensations; 
in the other, these meaning-associates occur simultaneously 
with the perception. There are, however, three reports which 
stand by themselves. We give two of them, in part: 

F. It is very warm in this room. 2 sec.—Purple sensations (from words) 
clear. White sensation (from paper) and black (from background ) in 
background of consciousness. Also very weak strain sensations in chest, 
in background, which remained comparatively constant in intensity 
while I was reading. Simultaneously with the reading, auditory images 
(of the words). (Strain sensations mean: I am under Aufgabe to read 
and interpret and not to waste too much time. Visual sensations plus 
auditory images carried in themselves the meaning of the sentence.) 

. The affair was bewildering. 1 sec.—White and black sensations 
(from paper and background) in Thestasenad of consciousness. Simulta- 
neous with the visual clearing of each word, auditory images. (The mean- 
ing of the sentence was in the auditory images and visual sensations 
themselves. No other context to carry the meaning that I can find.) 


If we may assume that F has not overlooked something, 
we have the result (confirmed by a single case from G) that 
the visual and auditory images and sensations from reading 
might be the sole processes present in consciousness, while yet 


the sentence had meaning.! 

We turn now from ‘processes’ to ‘meanings’. And we note 
that it is not enough for the observer to make the bare state- 
ment that he did, or did not, understand the sentence. For 
oftentimes, at the moment of understanding, the sentence 
has a special or peculiar meaning. 

An illustration has been given in the report on p. 557. Another follows. 

F. His face was very serious. . . . (Read the sentence over again), that is, 
visual sensations and auditory i images as before, except at a slower speed. 
Accompanied by kinesthetic sensations in face (from frowning) and, I 
think, sensations or images from (slight nods of head towards the words, 
for emphasis). (Determined effort to see what the sentence meant. 
Meaning clear this time.) (Question: What was that meaning? The 
answer came with conviction and immediately.] (My face is very serious.) 


1Cf. p. 569. The writer finds that he can converse or think in words 
or in incipient verbal articulations, with the meaning present, while for 
considerable periods of time he can discern no vestige of sensations or 
images other than those from the words themselves. There are, in the 
background, sensations due to bodily position and to general set; but 
while it is introspectively clear that these play an important part in the 
whole experience, they do not seem to vary correspondingly with the verbal 
meanings, as the conversation proceeds or the thought goes on. 

Our results do not tell us what is the difference, if any, between the 

occurring in these cases and in those of meaningless reading of 


processes 
the sentence. 
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So in the case of G: two reports obtained from the same sentence Her 
dress was white show that on the one occasion her referred to a particular 
person, on the other to nobody in particular. 


The Single Word and the Word in Context.—Every sentence employed 
as stimulus in these experiments contained, in a prominent place, one of 
the words that had been employed singly in the experiments of 2 3. 
Several months intervened between the two sets of experiments; and we 
have no reason to suppose that the repetition was remarked by any of 
our observers. Our object was to compare the meaning of a word presented 
singly with the meaning of the same word given in a verbal context. The 
conditions of the two sets of experiments were by no means parallel; 
still, certain results appear to be trustworthy. 

There are a few cases in which the associates of the single word recur 
(usually with some alteration of form) in the cluster of associates 
by the sentence. Thus, in both experiments a proper name calls up, for 
one observer, a visual image of the same person; ‘process’ and ‘meaning’ 
are identical in the two reports. In another instance, the word face has 
the same reported meaning under both conditions, though the ‘process’ 
appears in the one experiment as a visual image, in the other as a kinzs- 
thetic complex. 

In the great majority of cases, however, the associations traceable to 
the word in context are not those previously aroused by it in isolation. 
This result harmonises with the statement made on p. 564 regarding the 
variable character of meaningful associations. The word-in-sentence is 
not a separate stimulus, but merely a constituent of a total stimulus, which 
is the sentence; as constituent of the total stimulus it may, of course, set 
up determining tendencies in the sense of its own meaning; but this 
meaning is now only a phase of the total meaning of the sentence, 
a meaning of incorporation or of implication; and it is therefore impossible 
to predict, from the report on the single word, how the meaning of the 
word-in-sentence shall appear in consciousness. G reports, with the 
stimulus heavily, ‘Meaning was mostly kinesthetic, and secondarily or- 
ganic.’ With the stimulus-sentence The iron cube fell heavily on the floor, 
this mode of meaning has lapsed; the effect of the word heavily shows only 
in the ‘faint auditory image (meaning a very loud sound’). We may refer 
also to the reports of D on secretly and She came in secretly (pp. 563, 570), 
which illustrate the same point. The difference was especially marked 
in the case of prepositions: taken alone, these words tended to form a 
context of their own, verbal or attitudinal (by gesture); occurring in a 
sentence, they simply colored the meaning of the total stimulus.—Cf. 
the remarks of H. M. Clarke, this Journal, xxii., 1911, 236 ff. 


Summary. 1. The meaning of a sentence is often entirely 
lacking at the first reading, 1. e. the initial perception of it, 
and appears later, borne by processes representative of its 
content or of some response to that content made by the 
observer. 

2. Sometimes these representative processes come with the 
initial perception, and the sentence at once has meaning; 
sometimes they seem to be absent, while the meaning neverthe- 
less arises. 

3. The same stimulus-sentence may give rise to different 
meanings for the same observer, so that it is not enough for 
him to say that he understood it; he must be asked to specify 
precisely what he understood. 
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§5. In REPLY To CRITICISM. 


The discussion of Imageless Thought has led, time and again, 
to personal exchanges of regrettable warmth. Yet the issue 
is, after all, an issue of fact; it is the observations that count, 
and not the thrusts of controversy. When, for instance, 
Dr. Watt suggests that an observation made in the Wiirzburg 
laboratory is eo ipso more dependable than an observation 
taken in the Cornell laboratory ;! when, forgetting the genesis of 
his own Theory of Thinking, he belittles the work of graduate 
students ;? when Professor Ogden charges that Okabe’s analyses 
of Belief “‘would apply equally well to a description of the 
esthetic attitude, the ethical attitude, the consciousness of 
understanding, or indeed any other of the higher apperceptive 
states of mind;’* when he remarks that Clarke’s conscious 
attitudes are “‘unblushingly’’ analysed into sensory and im- 
aginal components; when he declares that the method of 
confrontation is “quite a perfunctory affair’ and leads to an 
“equivocal result;”® when he cleverly dubs the sensation- 
alistic school ‘the opposition’, and thus puts the champions of 
imageless contents into the secure position of governmental 
orthodoxy :*—in all these, and in many similar instances, the 
polemics simply mean ‘‘I refuse to accept your results.’”’ Or 
~—e since the phrases are polemical, they may carry the 

urther meaning, “although I can’t explain them away;” 
,~ emotion is likely to appear when argument has broken 
own. 

Let these things pass, then, and let us come to close quarters 
with Professor Ogden’s criticism. ‘This is, in a nutshell, that 
Cornell observers have been predisposed against ‘‘ the discovery 
of meanings in experience”, and have therefore confined their 
introspections to the “‘known mental categories of sensation, 
image and feeling in which [they] have been schooled.” The 
best reply to the first of these statements is the fact of the 
present paper. Professor Ogden’s critique appeared on June 
15, 1911; and, by that date, the experiments by our ‘method 
of parentheses’ had been concluded. It is true that previous 
Cornell experimenters have intentionally neglected meanings, 
in the sense of this term used in the present paper. But, so far 
from having a predisposition against meanings, we have in 
the present work made a systematic attempt to cultivate 
reports about them. And we reach a result which does not 


1Mind, xx., 1911, 403. 

*Tbid., 403 f. 

‘Psychol. Bulletin, viii., 1911, 194. 
*Thid. 


5Ibid. 
SIbid., 186 f. 
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accord with Professor Ogden’s views: we find that wherever 
there is meaning there are also processes, and we find that the 
correlated meanings and processes are two renderings, from 
different points of view, of one and the same experience. 


We have already stated that it is frequently no easy matter to give a 
detailed account both of attributes of process and of shades of meaning. 
the or who is set for the report of meanings will be likely to over- 
look the corresponding processes, and conversely, just as, if he is set for 
the report of the quality of a sensation, he will be likely to overlook the 
correlated sensory intensity, and conversely. To be sure, after considera- 
ble practice it becomes tolerably easy to report the principal features of 
the double task, but even then omissions sometimes occur. 

But it must be remembered that the danger of defect is two-sided; it 
inheres i in either mode of predisposition. When Professor Ogden writes: 
“It is precisely in the brief moments of active thinking that the thought- 
factor is most apparent” (op. cit., 187), he lays himself open to the very 
objection that he is urging against his opponents. If by the thought- 
factor is meant the meaning, the topic or object of thought, that must, in 
the very nature of things, be most apparent under the conditions of quick 
active thinking; and, again in the nature of things, the corresponding 
processes must, under such circumstances, be least apparent; the observer 
is set for meaning, —and even if the instruction is changed, and he is later 
set for the reporting of processes, the brevity of the experience will work 
against him. But there is absolutely nothing in the case to compel our 
belief that meaning without process exhausts the experience, that process is 
altogether absent. 

A like reply might be made to the complaint of Professor Ogden’s col- 
league (op. cit., 193). If the relatively untrained observers gave plentiful 
meanings in their original reports, and failed to specify processes, that is 
because they had not been taught to distinguish between process and mean- 
ing and to report on the former as well as on the latter. If the trained 
observers of the later work gave nothing but sensations and images and 
feelings, that is because they had been taught to observe processes, and 
the experimenter did not demand of them the statement of meanings. Our 
experience shows conclusively that observers who have had a long training 
in process-report are able, after training, to parallel the processes by 
meanings. 

And the same reply, once more, invalidates Professor Ogden’s dis- 
covery of imageless thought in the quoted report of our observer F (op. cit., 
195). “Red : blue :: green : yellow. I started to say this automati- 
cally. Then I repeated the stimulus and said ‘intermediate’ verbally. 
Some kind of consciousness that meant ‘principal colors.’ I did not say 
‘principal’.”” Rewritten in terms of our method of parentheses, the last 
sentences would be: ‘Some kind of consciousness (that meant principal 
colors.) I did not say principal”. F found a meaning present, the mean- 
ing of principal colors; and he found also a corresponding process, about 
which, however, he could say nothing more than that it was not a kines- 
thetic-auditory verbal image. 

As to the second member of Professor Ogden’s criticism, 
that Cornell observers have confined their reports to the de- 
scription of sensations, images, feelings, and like familiar modes, 
and have failed to find a new process (if we use this term again 
in our present sense),—we must admit thefact. But Professor 
Ogden has, nevertheless, confused the deed of this non-dis- 
covery with the will. The observers did not, it is true, 
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report on ‘meanings’ as well as on ‘processes,’ in the sense of 
the present study; for this is, we believe, the first instance of 
the intentional and systematic assignment of the double task 
in any laboratory. They did, however, have the Aufgabe to 
report all the processes that were present in their experiences. 
Thus, Okabe writes: ‘‘ No hint was given that certain processes 
were wanted or expected by the experimenter, and no limit was 
set to the observer's vocabulary.” ‘‘ It seems especially important 
to note that G finds no trace of imageless contents, since he 
is precisely of what has been described as the imageless type.’’! 
Can the critic have overlooked these and similar passages? 
The aim of Clarke’s study of Conscious Attitudes was to 
“bring these experiences to the test of introspective observa- 
tion, and thus to discover whether or not they are analysable.”’ 
“The introspections of any one observer show different stages 
of clearness and intensity of imagery, which allowusto connect, 
by a graded series of intermediate steps, a complex of vivid and 
explicit imagery with a vague and condensed consciousness 
which we suppose to represent what is called ‘imageless 
thought’.’’* Has the critic again read a little hastily?— 
Let us make the rejoinder concrete. Suppose that you are 
told: ‘‘ Here is a pile of coins, of various denominations, some 
of which are American, some English, some French. Sort 
the coins out, both by country and by denomination. We 
are informed that there are also German coins in the pile. 
Keep an eye especially keenly on this possibility.” You sort, 
and you find nothing but American, English and French 
pieces. And your conclusion is summarily rejected, on the 
ground that you have had special training in the identification and 
discrimination of American, English and French money! 

A final word on Biihler and his thought-elements. ‘I 
was fortunate enough,’’says Biihler, ‘‘to find two experienced 
psychologists who put themselves at my disposal for the ex- 
periments. . . In the present paper. . . I shall refer always 
and only to the observations of Kiilpe and Diirr. . . The 
experimenter must feel himself into the position of his obser- 
vers, must experience with them, if he is properly to understand 
them; he must be able to go into their peculiarities, and to 
speak with them in their own language.’’* Biihler, then, 
sought to feel himself into the position of his two observers; 
and, as regards the one of them, Diirr, the attempt—as Diirr 
has himself written—was unsuccessful. Biihler’s thought- 
element rests, therefore, upon his interpretation of Kiilpe’s 
reports. And Professor Ogden now tells us that it occurred 


'This Journal, xxi., 1910, 563, 567, 593. 
2This Journal, xxii., 1911, 215, 248. 
%Arch. f. d. ges. Psychol., ix., 1907, 306, 309. 
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to Kiilpe, while lecturing on Leibniz, ‘‘that the monads were 
not ‘concepts’ but ¢houghts;’’ here, still according to Professor 
Ogden, is Kiilpe’s first idea “‘ regarding the character of thought 
as a distinct mental element.’”! But was not Kiilpe, then,— 
to borrow a word of Professor Ogden’s—predisposed to the 
discovery of the thought-element? 


We greatly regret that we have been unable to compare 
our results, in detail, with those of former workers in the 
same field. Limits of space forbid; as they forbid, also, a 
further exploitation, at this time, of our observers’ reports. 


10p. cit., 185. 
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MINOR STUDIES FROM THE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
LABORATORY OF VASSAR COLLEGE 
XVI. Tue Errecr or AREA ON THE PLEASANTNESS OF COLORS 


By CLarK, Mary S. and M. F. WasHBURN 


being 5 cm. aside, the other 25 cm. aside. The 
the large ones fastened with small wire clips, to cardboard squares of 
the same size as the paper, in order to give them stiffness. The colors 
used were from the Bradley series and comprised the following: saturated 
violet, blue, green, yellow, orange, and red, with the lighter tint and the 
darker shade of each. For every color there were two squares, a larger 
andasmaller one. In performing an experiment one of the colored squares 
was suspended by means of wire so that it was seen against a background 
of the gray laboratory wall about a meter and a half away, and the observer 
sat at a distance of one and a half meters from the square, which was hung 
at about the level of her eyes. This arrangement was suggested by Dr. 
E. Murray as being likely, by rendering the background indefinite, to 
lessen its influence. The observer at a signal looked at the colored square 
for ten seconds and recorded her judgment of its pleasantness or unpleasant- 
ness in numerical terms, using the numbers 1 to 7 to indicate the following 
affective grades: very unpleasant, moderately unpleasant, slightly un- 
one. indifferent, slightly pleasant, moderately pleasant, very pleasant. 

e colors were shown i in irregular order, which was, however, kept constant 
for all observers. A large and a small square of the same color were never 
shown in immediate succession, as our object was to obtain independent 
judgments of the affective value of each square, not comparisons of one with 
another. Nearly all of the observations were taken upon bright days. 
The observers were twenty-three in number, all women and all but three 
college students. 

The results were treated in two ways. First, the number of observers 
who assigned a higher affective value to the larger area of each color was 
counted and compared with the number of those who assigned a lower value 
to the larger area. This method took no account of the degree of the pref- 
erence, that is, of how much greater, numerically expressed, the observer’s 
estimate was of the pleasantness of one area as compared with that of the 
other. The following conclusions were drawn from this method of con- 
sidering the results. Among saturated colors, red was the only one which 
the majority of the observers preferred in large rather than in small area. 
All the others were preferred by more observers in the smaller area, though 
the majority in the cases of yellow and violet was slight. In the case of 
all of the tints, a slight majority preferred the larger area. In the case of 
all the shades the larger area was preferred, though the majority was small 
for green and violet. 

Secondly, the numerical values assigned by all the observers to the large 
area of a color were added, and divided by the sum of the numerical values 
assigned by all the observers to the small area of the same color. This 
proceeding gave the ratio of the total affective values of the two areas of a 
given color. The following facts resulted from a study of the figures thus 


The arrangement of apparatus in the experiments to be described was 
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obtained. In saturated colors, the smaller area is pleasanter except in the 
case of saturated red, where the larger area is pleasanter. All the tints 
showed slightly higher affective values for the larger areas. In the case 
of the shades there was a more marked preference for the larger areas 
except in the case of green. 

We may conclude, then, that under the experimental conditions described 
(1) saturated colors are preferred in smaller a with the exception of saturated 
red, which is preferred in larger — = (2) the larger area of tints is slightly 
— and (3) the larger area of shades is preferred, the preference being 

There was no correspondence between the absolute affective value of 
a color and the preference for it in larger or smaller area. It may be noted 
that in this study as in the preceding ones, the highest absolute affective 
value was that of the blue tint and the next highest that of saturated red, 
also that yellow and orange had the lowest affective values among saturated 
colors, tints, and shades alike. Twelve of the twenty-three observers in 
this study were also observers in the study on An Effect of Fatigue on Judg- 
ments of the Affective Value of Colors. 


XVII. FLucruaTIONS IN THE AFFECTIVE VALUE oF CoLors DuRING 
FIXATION FOR ONE MINUTE. 


By Dorotuy Crawrorp and M. F. WasHBURN 


The materials used in this experiment consisted of pieces of the Bradley 
colored papers, 2.9cm. square. This’size was used in the present study, asin 
some of our other studies on the affective value of colors, for the reason that 
it can be conveniently cut from the sample books issued by the Bradley 
Company. Eighteen colors were used: saturated violet, blue, green, 
yellow, orange, and red, and the lightest tint and darkest shade of each. 
Each piece of paper was laid on a white ground before the observer, who 
was asked to express her judgment as to its pleasantness or unpleasantness 
by using one of the numbers from one to seven, in the ordinary way. The 
observer was further asked to look steadily at the color for an interval of 
one minute, measured by the experimenter, and to report by means of the 
appropriate numbers any changes in the affective value of the color. At 
the end of the period of fixation she was asked to give the reasons for the 
changes which had occurred. ‘The same proceeding was repeated for each 
of the eighteen colors, in random order. Fourteen observers worked on 
the problem; all, as usual, women, and nearly all students. Eight of the 
observers had had practice in introspection. Several of them made the 
experiment more than once, at considerable intervals, so that the total 
number of experiments performed was twenty-seven. 

For most of the observers some fluctuation did occur during the one 
minute period: the number of colors with which no fluctuation took place 
varied from fourteen, out of the eighteen, to none, and averaged between 
four and five. Our principal interest was in the causes which produced the 
changes in affective value. These changes may be roughly divided into 
a groups: alterations due to changes in the color itself, and alterations due 

rely mental causes. 

nder the first head, two obvious factors suggest themselves: adaptation 
and the presence of a negative after-image, due to shifting of fixation, in 
the neighborhood of the color. The effects of adaptation were variously 
described as ‘fading,’ ‘dulling,’ ‘getting dirty,’ ‘getting darker.’ The most 
important purely mental cause for change in the pleasantness or unpleasant- 
ness of a color lay in the occurrence of associated ideas. ‘These were most 
frequently of definite things, such as violets or wall-paper; sometimes of 
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touch experiences, indicated by the words ‘velvety,’ ‘soft,’ Other mental 
causes of change concerned the affective process itself: they were expressed 
by ‘getting used to it,’ or ‘getting tired of it.’ Both of these last comments 
were surprisingly rare; getting used to the color was mentioned only six 
times as a cause of increased pleasantness, and getting tired of a color was 
twenty-two times given as a cause of increased unpleasantness. This is 
in comparison with one hundred and twenty-seven cases where change 
was due to the occurrence of an association. 

When the number of cases of change due to each of these two principal 
classes of causes was counted up for each of the eighteen colors, it was 
found that changes caused by alteration in the actual appearance of the color 
were decidedly more numerous in the case of the saturated colors (133) than in 
that of the shades (93) or tints (70). ‘The principal reason for this difference 
seemed to be the greater frequency with which an after-image was noticed 
in the case of the saturated colors (thirty-three times, as compared with three 
times for the tints and six times for the shades). The process of adapta- 
tion was about equally influential upon the three classes of colors. Be- 
sides adaptation and the negative after-image, our observers occasionally 
reported other changes in the appearance of the colors, such as alteration 
in the color-tone, orange getting pinker, green shade growing less yellow, 
and so on, which could not with certainty be ascribed to adaptation. Once 
in a while an observer would report that a color grew brighter as it was 
looked at: it is possible that this was due to renewed fixation after having 
shifted the eyes. 

On the other hand, changes due to purely mental causes were most fr 
in the case of tints (70); ; shades came next (59), and saturated colors last (55). 
This difference was in large measure due to the fact that associations oc- 
casioned a greater number of changes in affective value in the case of tints 
(47) than in the case of shades (39) or saturated colors (31). Saturated 
colors occur with less frequency in nature than unsaturated colors, and 
this fact would naturally make them poorer in associations: why tints 
should be superior to shades in associative power is not clear. The oc- 
currence of an associated idea, when it produces a change in the pleasant- 
ness or unpleasantness of a color, is equivalent, of course, to a change in 
the source of the affection, just as truly as when the color itself changes 
under the influence of adaptation. But when an observer reports that she 
has grown ‘used to,’ or ‘tired of’ a color, these terms probably refer to a 
dulling of the affective process itself, apart from an alteration in its source. 
We have already noted that, in the comparatively short interval which we 
used, such changes were rare. This result was in part due, no doubt, to 
the fact that the conditions of the experiment set the mind of the observer 
towards finding some affective value, pleasant or unpleasant, in the colors, 
and growing used to and tired of a color are processes leading to the dis- 
appearance of affective value. The six cases of ‘getting used’ to a color 
were equally divided among shades, tints, and saturated colors. The 
shades gave the most instances of lowered affective value through getting tired of 
the color (11); the saturated colors came next (8), and the tints last (3). Very 
likely the tendency to get tired of shades is due to their being somewhat 
depressing. Getting used to and tired of colors may be called processes 
of affective adaptation. In addition to them, certain changes were re- 
ported which seemed to refer to the affective process itself rather than to 
its cause, but which were too indefinite to be classified; such, for instance, 
as ‘growing depressing,’ ‘growing insipid.’ 

A further question which suggests itself is whether the above-mentioned 
causes of change in the affective value of colors were causes of increased 
or diminished pleasantness. This question is not a simple one. If we 
find, for instance, that a given cause such as adaptation produces in a 
given color more changes in the direction of increased affective value than 
in that of diminished affective value, we must bear in mind that a color 
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which started at the beginning of the one-minute interval with the max- 
imum affective value, 7, would have no chance of increasing, while one 
which started at 1 would have no chance of decreasing. On the other 
hand, by far the greatest number of changes in affective value that occurred 
under the conditions of this experiment were changes of one place only 
in the scale. Therefore if the initial value of a color were anything but 7 
or 1, the chances were about equal for a rise or a fall. It ought to be 
sufficient, then, to correct cur comparison of the number of rises in affec- 
tive value produced by a given cause for a given color with the number of 
falls, by taking account merely of the number of maximum and minimum 
judgments of initial affective value made for that color. 

Adaptation and association were the only causes of change that occurred 
with sufficient frequency to make this calculation worth while. Its re- 
sults were as follows: 

Saturated violet had 7 for its initial value once, and 1 not at all. It had 
therefore a very slightly greater chance for decrease than for increase. 
There were six cases where associations produced an increase and two - 
cases where they produced a decrease. Associations then, on the whole, 
exerted a favorable influence. There were seven cases where adaptation 
produced increase and three where it produced decrease: the influence of 
adaptation, then, is also favorable to this color. 

Saturated blue had 7 once for its initial value and 1 three times. It had 
therefore more chance to increase than to diminish. Associations pro- 
duced three increases and no decreases; hence they had no demonstrable 
influence. Adaptation on the other hand produced sixteen increases to 
one decrease, and undoubtedly had a favorable influence on the pleasant- 
ness of this color. 

Saturated green as regards initial values was exactly like saturated blue. 
Associations had almost no influence upon it, occurring only twice as a 
cause of increase and not at all as a cause of decrease. Adaptation was 
favorable, with nine cases of increase to two of decrease, but its effect was 
not very marked. 

Saturated yellow never had 7 for its initial value, while it had 1 three 
times; its chance for increase was therefore greater than that of blue and 
green. The effect of association was on the whole favorable; there were 
six incfeases and no decreases. The effect of adaptation was rather un- 
favorable: four increases to an equal number of decreases. 

Saturated orange never had 7 for initial value, and had 1 five times. It 
had therefore decidedly more chance for increase than for diminution. As- 
sociations had little effect, the proportion of increase to decrease being five 
to two. Adaptation was also of small influence, the proportion being 
seven to four. 

Saturated red never had 1 for an initial value, and had 7 seven times. 
Thus it had much more chance to diminish than to rise in affective value. 
On the whole the influence of association on this color must be considered 
favorable, for there were two increases and only three decreases, despite 
the greater likelihood of the latter. Adaptation on the other hand did 
saturated red no good; there were ten cases where it brought about a fall, 
and four where it brought about a rise. 

Violet shade, having 7 and 1 for initial values once each, had balanced 
chances. The influence of association was then wholly favorable, the 
ratio of rises to falls being five to nothing. Adaptation was nearly as 
often unfavorable as favorable (six to eight). 

Blue shade had decidedly more chance for fall than rise, 7 occurring ten 
times as initial value and 1 once. The influence of associations was 
negligible, as they produced change in two instances only. The effect of 
adaptation must be considered favorable, as there was an equal number, 
five each, of rises and falls assigned to it. 

Green shade had equal chances for rise and fall, as neither of the extreme 
numbers was ever assigned to it at the outset. Associations were dis- 
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e 
tinctly favorable to it, the ratio of rise to fall being six toone. Adaptation 
on the other hand had an unfavorable effect nearly as often as a favorable 
one (five to six). 

Yellow shade had greatly more chance for increase than for decrease, 1 
occurring twelve times as initial value and 7 not atall. The influence of 
’ associations was then but slightly favorable, the ratio of rise to fall being 
five to one. Adaptation seemed to have a somewhat unfavorable effect, 
causing four decreases to seven increases. 

Orange shade had equal chances for increase and decrease, neither ex- 
treme occurring as its initial value. Associations were distinctly favorable 
to it, in the proportion of tento three. Adaptation was a little more 
favorable than unfavorable (seven to five). 

Red shade had more chance of decrease than of increase, as 7 was assigned 
to it four times at the outset and 1 never. The influence of association 
must then be reckoned as decidedly favorable, since it produced six rises 
and no falls. Adaptation on the other hand was perhaps a little more 
unfavorable than favorable in its influence, producing eight falls to four 


rises. 

Violet tint had 7 for its initial value nine times and 1 not at all; it was 
therefore much more likely to fall than to rise. Association thus must have 
had a distinctly favorable influence to produce six increases and no de- 
crease. Adaptation on the other hand had little if any effect, the propor- 
tion of falls to rises being two to ten. 

Blue tint had somewhat more chance of decrease than increase, 7 occurring 
twice and 1 not at all as its initial value. The effect of associations was 
favorable, though not so markedly as with violet tint, the ratio of rise to 
fall being seven to two. Adaptation was unfavorable, causing nine de- 
creases to four increases. Green tint had 7 six times and 1 once for initial 
value, and so was more likely to fall than to rise. Associations were 
favorable, producing five rises to one fall. Adaptation was distinctly 
unfavorable, causing thirteen falls to two rises. 

Yellow tint had equal chances, 7 occurring twice and 1 twice. Associa- 
tion produced less effect upon this tint than upon any of the other tints, 
but such effect as existed was mostly favorable (five to one). Adaptation 
was equally unfavorable, producing one rise and five falls. 

Orange tint had more chance of fall than of rise, 7 occurring five times and 
1 once. The effect of association was on the whole favorable, producing 
eight rises and five falls. Adaptation had little effect, but that little was 
probably favorable, there being three increases to four decreases. 

Red tint had nearly equal chances, leaning slightly towards fall, with 
two cases of 7 and one of 1. Associations were favorable to it, in the pro- 
portion of seven to one, but the effects of adaptation were balanced, eight 
to seven. 

These results may be summarized in the following statements. For 
saturated colors, associations have little influence, but what they have is pre- 
dominantly favorable. Adaptation is favorable to violet, blue, and green, 
rather unfavorable to yellow and red, and without definite effect on the affective 
value of orange. ‘The colors of the warm end of the spectrum our observers 
seem to have liked quite as well in their original saturation as in the duller 
tones produced by adaptation. Im the case of shades, association produced 
a favorable effect upon violet, green, orange, and red; little effect of any ind 
upon blue, and nearly as much unfavorable as favorable effect upon yellow. 
The effects of adaptation were on the whole as often unfavorable as favorable 
to the shades. Associations are favorable to tints without exception, and 
adaptation was on the whole unfavorable. Broadly speaking, the tendency 
of associated ideas is to raise the pleasantness of a fn and the tendency of 
adaptation is to lower it rather than raise it. 

With two exceptions, in every case where an after-imagé was noticed, 
it diminished the pleasantness of the color. 


IMITATION IN RACCOONS 


By W. T. SHEPHERD, PH.D., The George Washington University 


This paper is, in certain respects, supplementary to work which has 
already been published by Cole,’ and by the present writer.’ The same 
four raccoons which served as subjects in those earlier investigations were 
employed in the present study. At the time when these later experiments 
were undertaken, the animals were seven months old. They had all been 
trained, for a period of nearly three months, in ‘puzzle-box’ and other 
tests; but, with the exception of one individual, they had had no experience 
with experiments similar to those which were here undertaken. 

For the purposes of comparative psychology, three sorts of imitation may 
be distinguished. Instinctive imitation is illustrated in the reaction of the 
chick which pecks at an object on seeing another chick do so. Gregarious 
imitation is exemplified by the stampede of the herd when one of its num- 
ber becomes alarmed and flees. When a monkey sees one of its fellows 
obtain food by pressing a lever and releasing a door, and himself pri 
to an intelligent performance of the same act, we have a case of inferential 
imitation. The present study is concerned with an investigation of this 
higher, or inferential type of imitation. 

Our apparatus consisted of an inclined plane of poultry netting, 1.5 m. 
long by 25 cm. wide; it was supported at one end upon a box, in such 
fashion that it extended in a slightly upward and diagonal direction across 
a corner of the room to a platform, which was 30 cm. wide and 50 cm. long. 
The platform was 90 cm. high; and the other end of the inclined plane was 
65 cm. above the floor. At the lower end of the plane, stood a box-step, 
te em. high, by means of which the raccoons could easily climb upon the 
plane. 

At a given signal, the raccoon went up the step and along the plane to the 
platform, where he was fed. The experimenter stood at a distance of about 
ameter fromthe plane. In earlier experiments, one of the raccoons (Jim) 
had learned to go up to the platform to be fed. He now served as imitatee, 
while the other three animals were employed as possible imitators of his 
acts. The procedure consisted in releasing the imitator in the room where 
he was able to make several observations of Jim’s performance of the 
act of climbing and obtaining food. Immediately afterwards, the imitator 
was given an opportunity to perform the act alone. We kepta record of the 
number of times that he clearly saw the act performed, of the number of 
times he probably saw it, of any apparent tendency to imitate, and of all 
other significant facts. 

Tom. First day. ‘Tom was present in the room while Jim went through 
twenty-one repetitions of the act of going up the step, and along the plane 
to the platform and receiving food. Tom apparently® saw seven of the 
twenty-one repetitions of the act; and he probably saw the act in five 
other repetitions. Then Tom was placed in the room alone, in order that 


xvii, % Cole: + “ame ing the Intelligence of Raccoons, Jour. Comp. Neur. and Psychol., 
1907, 211-261 

sw. Shepherd: The Discrimination of Articulate Sounds by Raccoons, Amer. Jour. 
Psychol., 1911, 116-119. 

‘This qualification is necessary because it is difficult to be entirely sure that one animal 
the action of another. 
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he might imitate Jim’s reaction under similar conditions. He failed to 
accomplish it during a period which lasted one minute and twenty seconds 
Second day. (Six days after the first trial.) Tom saw Jim perform the 
act three times; and he probably saw the reaction five times in all. When 
tested alone for a period of ten minutes, he failed to repeat the act,—indeed 
he showed no indication of any tendency to imitate Jim’s reaction. Third 
day. (One day after the preceding trial.) Jim’s reaction was seen four 
times, and probably was seen nine times, in all. When tested alone, Tom 
gave no indication of any tendency to imitate, and had not accomplished the 
act at the end of ten minutes. In three of Jim’s repetitions, however, 
after the imitatee had performed the act and was eating his food, or had 
ie eaten it on the platform, Tom went up also and sniffed about on the 
platform. 

Douty. First day. Dolly was in the room while Jim went through the 
act fifteen times. She saw four of his reactions, and probably saw eight 
more. When tested alone, she showed no tendency to imitate, and had not 
accomplished the act at the end of ten minutes. Secondday. (Seven days 
later.) She saw Jim’s reaction eleven times, and probably saw it three 
times more. During his tenth reaction, she went up the plane and to the 
platform, where she sniffed about. During the subsequent test of her 
imitation, she climbed upon the experimenter for food, and rambled 
casually about the room. She then went up the step to the plane, and 
down again, and again wandered about the room. 

Jacx. First day. Jack saw six of Jim’s twenty-one reactions, and 
probably saw seven more. During Jim’s eighth reaction, Jack went up the 
step, and crossed the plane to the platform, where, if one may judge from 
his actions, he seemed to expect to be fed. But when tested alone immedi- 
ately afterwards he wholly failed. In no way did he indicate any tendency 
to imitate Jim’s reaction. Secondday. (Five dayslater.) Jack saw seven 
of Jim’s reactions, and probably saw four others. During the progress of 
Jim’s fifteenth reaction, Jack went up the step and partially up the plane to 
a coat which hung upon the wall near-by. Jim had already gone to the 
platform. Jack did not appear, however, to expect food. In the first 
trial where Jack was tested alone, after the usual signal had been given, 
he played about the room, went to the window and to various boxes in the 
room; he finally ascended the step and the plane to the platform and was 
fed there. His time for this trial was two minutes and fifteen seconds. 
When the signal was given for the second trial, he went up on a box at the 
other side of the room, and looked at the experimenter for food,—as it 
coe. Finally, he went to the platform and was fed. In the third 

trial, his behavior was similar to that in the second trial. He went up to 
the platform i in twelve and a half seconds. In the fourth trial, he did the 
act in twenty seconds, first going part way up the plane and looking toward 
the experimenter. In the fifth to the eighth trials, his behavior was similar 
to that during the fourth trial; his times for the accomplishment of the 
act during these trials were thirty-seven, yy ap thirty-two, and 
thirteen seconds respectively. In the ninth trial he reacted correctly in 
eleven seconds; and in the tenth, in thirteen seconds. In both of these 
latter trials he made but a brief stop during the act of ascending the plane. 

The results of these experiments may be regarded as wholly negative. 
When tested alone, after seeing Jim’s reactions, neither Tom nor Dolly 
made any attempt to imitate the act which they had just seen. It is true 
that they went up the step or up the plane during the process of Jim’s 
reaction; and Tom’s behaviour on the third day,—when on three occasions 
he went og on the platform where Jim was eating,—seems to be imitative. 
But if the raccoons perceived the results of Jim’s reactions, it is difficult 
to understand why they did not themselves react to that intelligent percep- 
tion of the results of Jim’s actions, when tested for a period of ten minutes 
immediately afterwards. It seems probable that some mental process 
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of no higher order than ‘instinctive’ imitation is sufficient to account for 
these reactions. 

Jack’s reactions appear to be somewhat more doubtful. But when we 
consider all of the evidence, and especially when we note his hesitating 
behavior on the second day—where he apparently had formed, or almost 
formed, the appropriate associations,—it would appear that we may attrib- 
ute his learning to the humbler procedure of ‘trial and error,’ and not to an 
‘inferential’ imitation of Jim’s reactions. 

We conclude, therefore, that these brief experiments have failed to show 
that ‘inferential’ imitation (involving ideation) is a part of the mental 
equipment of the raccoon. And it may be recalled that another investi- 
gation of imitation, in which we employed the same animal, yielded wholly 
negative results. Davis’s* interesting observations of the raccoon likewise 
failed to reveal the presence of the higher form of imitation. 


as St: cit. pp. 232-235. 
2H. B. e Raccoon: A Study in Animal Intelligence. Amer. Jour. Psychol., 
XVIII, 
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iiatice to coy by W. JERUSALEM, translated by C. F. Sanders. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1910. pp. VIII, 319. 

An excellent compendium of the philosophical schools and theories, 
objective and impartial, yet with a clear platform of its own, is here made 
more accessible to American students. For completeness in historical 
orientation of the theories, and in exposition of their recent developments, 
we hardly know a better book. Its standpoint is empirical, practical, 
social, and devoted to common-sense. Judged as a text for beginners in 
this country, it seems to presuppose a more thorough general preparation 
and more mature habits of thought than one ordinarily finds in the Ameri- 
can student; its greatest utility here would perhaps lie in its compendious 
character. For graduate students wishing a summary view it should be 
invaluable. Every problem is historically grounded, and the bibliographies 
are carefully prepared and well-balanced. 

Jerusalem’s philosophy “is characterized by the empirical view-point, 
the genetic method, and the biological and social method of interpreting 
the human mind” (p. vi). It is “rather close to pragmatism in epistem- 
ology,”’ but gives ‘‘a further development of the pragmatic concept of truth’’ 
(p. vi). The following are typical phrases: ‘‘the airy realm of the tran- 
scendental,’’ “‘come down to the level of reality,’ ‘‘understand life itself,”’ 
“define its ideal and destiny” (p. vii). Philosophy is defined as “world 
theory, ’’which is ‘obliged to keep in close touch with science,” and “to con- 
struct the fragments, beyond which scientific investigation can never attain, 
into consistent, articulated system”’ (p. 2). Emotional and practical motives 
also play a part. Philosophy “should teach us to regard the world and 
life from nobler view-points ’’(p. 3). In its unity and in its study of the 
methods by which unity is gained, lies the distinction between philosophy 
and science (p. 14). Thus “the investigation of the foundations of knowl- 
edge” is philosophy’s ‘‘most important task’’ (p. 15). But its field is very 
broad. It includes psychology and logic as Propaedeutik, epistemology, 
metaphysics, esthetics, and ethics (including sociology),—all of which are 
to be studied historically as well as systematically. 

The second division of the book, which deals with psychology and logic, 
limits itself mainly to the defining of the subject-matter of these two 
sciences. Psychology studies processes, not states; knows nothing of 
substance (soul); and is independent of metaphysics (p. 26), although 
contributory to the problem of knowledge, and to other problems (p. 40). 
The sections on logic, comprising the theory of judgment, are rather ad- 
vanced reading, but they constitute an admirable summary. 

The third division, “Criticism of Knowledge and Epistemology,” traces 
the theories historically from naive realism through Kantianism and ideal- 
ism to the author’s view, critical realism. Idealism, he finds, fails to account 
for social agreement; and since a universal consciousness is “psychologi- 
cally practically inconceivable” (p. 82), critical realism alone remains. 
The discussion of epistemology includes sensualism, intellectualism (ra- 
tionalism), mysticism and pragmatism. The author identifies modern 
mysticism (wrongly, in the opinion of the reviewer) with spiritism; and in 
his criticism of pragmatism, he seems to overlook its chief difficulty, 7. ¢., 
its failure to account for the need of knowledge for its own sake, _ 
from further consequences. The governing category of knowledge he 
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finds genetically to be “fundamental apperception,’’ which seems to be 
Kant’s “transcendental unity” with a psychological body (p. 108). This, 
as well as the more particular categories, is evolved by natural selection, 
in accordance with the pragmatic principle of useful adaptation to environ- 
ment (p.111). Abstract reasoning is the best substitute we can find, in the 
absence of concrete verifiability; this furnishes the origin of the apparent 
independence of logic (pp. 118-120). ‘There is really no a priori knowledge 
(p. 123). On the whole, the discussion, although difficult for a beginner, 
is a masterpiece of logical arrangement and clearness 

The fourth division, ‘“‘Metaphysics or Ontology, ” first discusses the 
ontological problem. Monism is either materialism, spiritualism (panpsy- 
chism), monism of being (Haeckel) or of becoming (Mach, Avenarius). 
The author doubts the conservation of energy in psychical process, and 
inclines to accept Wundt’s “creative synthesis” (p. 147). Panpsychism 
is condemned (unfairly, we believe) as not accounting for the physical. 
The author is a dualist and an interactionist; he regards will as the type of 
causation (p. 181). Pluralism is less completely discussed than other 
topics, inasmuch as radical empiricism does not seem to be understood. 
Its attempt to defend plurality from the point of view of immediacy is not 
mentioned (p. 184). In his discussion of the cosmological problem the 
author follows Paulsen, in the main. 

The fifth division treats of Aisthetics; and the sixth, of Ethics and 
Sociology. In the opinion of the author, indeed, ethics is sociology. Its 
subject-matter is not “‘deportment,”’ but “‘volition”’ (p. 241), ‘‘the evalua- 
tion of an act in its social significance’ (p. 265). Strangely enough, he 
brings the problem of freedom under ethics, rather than under metaphysics. 
He upholds psychological freedom, or the “‘absence of the feeling of external 
or internal constraint;’’ but denies metaphysical freedom, or the view that 
acts are “outside the law of causality” (p. 256). As to sociology, so much 
does he value it that he says “‘the sociology of the future . . 
might well become the foundation of all philosophy” (p. 285). 

From the “Concluding Reflections” many quotations might be cited 
to confirm our general estimate of the author’s position. “Philosophy 
must return to the theory of sound common-sense’ 
293). ‘“The ultimate object of knowledge i is, after all, the preservation and 
improvement of life” (p. 300). Intellectualistic idealism is ‘an hyper- 
trophy of the cognitive impulse” (p. 300). The universe is a vast will 
(p. 306-307); and “‘the investigation of the laws of this divine will furnishes 

the sublime problem of all science” (p. 307). Is not this panpsychism? 
Or at least, is it not just a little above common-sense? 

But, all criticisms apart, the book is a remarkable, and on the whole, a 
very just summary of philosophy. One finds it impossible, in a short 
review, to do justice to its historical perspective, and its logical arrange- 
ment of the problems. May it meet with the hearty welcome which it 
deserves. W. H. SHELDON. 
Dartmouth College. 


The Process of Abstraction: An Experimental Study, by THOMAS VERNER 
Moore. University of California Publications in Psychology, 1, 2, 
1910, Pp. 73-197- 

Following in the wake of the Wiirzburg school which has tried, during 
the past ten years, to study experimentally the higher thought processes, 
Moore attempts to determine experimentally the mental processes involved 
in the process of abstraction, or the formation of our general ideas. He 
seeks to discover how general ideas form and develop, and what mental 
processes are involved in their formation. 

His method consisted in presenting to his subjects, a series of groups of 
geometrical figures so drawn and arranged that a common element con- 
stantly recurred in each group, while the other figures in the group were con- 
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stantly varied. As soon as the subject felt sure that the same figure had 
occurred more than once, he stopped the exposure-apparatus; he then 
described his state of mind during the experiment stating, especially, what 
it was that he first noticed in isolating and perceiving the common element. 

It was found that the groups of figures thus exposed constituted some- 
thing of a unit which underwent rather definite changes as the common 
element became isolated and perceived. ‘That is to say, the elements of 
these groups had a different mental value after the common element had 
been perceived from what they had before. This made it possible to study 
the process of abstraction ew Four stages or steps in the process of 
abstraction were ascertained: (1) The breaking up of the groups of figures 
and the selection of the common element. (2) The process of perceiving 
or apprehending this common element. (3) Holding this common element 
in immediate memory, until (4) it was recognized as having occurred before. 
Each of these stages was made the subject of special observation, with a 
view to determining the mental processes involved. 

On the first point, the breaking up of the group, and the isolation of the 
common element, nothing new was determined. Moore simply says that 
the selection of the common element depended upon the degree to which 
the repeated figure attracted the observer’s attention. This step seems not 
to have been worked out in detail. No psychological history of the mental 
process actually employed in selecting the common element was obtained; 
but it was determined that, when the group was finally broken up, the 
common element always became accentuated at the expense of the surround- 
ing elements, which seemed to be positively cast aside and swept more or 
less completely from the field of consciousness. 

e second step, the perception the common element, was initiated by 
this breaking up of the group. ‘The sensations aroused by the recurrent 
figure were attended to. This, at once, instituted a process of appercep- 
tion or mental assimilation, by means of which the sensations were related 
or joined to one or more appropriate categories. A general idea that some 
kind of a figure (roundish, open, pointed, etc.) had been repeated, was the 
result; but no definite information about the shape or nature of this figure 
could be given. The figure was clearly apprehended but not in represen- 
tative terms. “Mental i images formed no essential part in this first appre- 
hension of the figure.” There was not even a more or less specialized 
general concept of the form of the figure perceived. After the knowledge 
that some kind of figure had been repeated, the memory of this fact usually 
lingered in consciousness until a clearer idea of the figure was formed. But 
this second idea of the common element might still be expressed in perfectly 
general and non-representative terms. It was only rarely represented 
in consciousness in imaginal terms, or accompanied by feelings of pleasant- 
ness or unpleasantness, strain, and the like. The third step in the percep- 
tion of the common element was the acquisition of a correct idea of the 
figure and a clear knowledge of its shape; this stage was attended by doubt 
or error as to the orientation of the figure in the group. The fourth and 
last step in the perception of the common element involved forming a 
correct idea of the figure and its shape, with a true knowledge of its orienta- 
tion in the group. It is, therefore, clear that the perception of the common 
element in abstraction proceeded from that which was general and vague 
and imageless to that which was particular and definite and clear. Mental 
images belonged only to the later and more unessential stages of the per- 
ception of the common figure. 

After the common element had been isolated and perceived, it had to be 
held in immediate memory until it could be certainly recognized as having 
been seen before. This memorial process was investigated, and three 
factors were found to affect the memorial permanency of the common 
element: (1) The method of memorial visualization, motorization, asso- 
ciation, analysis, etc. (2) The appearance and noting of impressions 
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between the time when the common element was first noticed, and its final 
perception and recognition. (3) The focality of the common element, when 
perceived. The most economic method of memorizing the common ele- 
ment, and the method most often used, was that of association and analysis. a 
Analyzing the vague idea of the figure ‘‘to see what it was made up of, what on 
it resembled, its possible use,’’ etc., was found to be the most effective | 
method of fixing it. This mental analysis, while never put into actual words 
or representative terms, was found to have a greater effect for memorial 
permanency than the combined effects of any visual and motor imagery 
employed by the subjects. ‘Subjects often remarked that figures were 
remembered in this way when they were attempting to memorize them by 
visualization.”” But the method of memorizing is not the only element that 
influenced the memorial permanency of the common element. Su 
impressions had a positive tendency to impair the subject’s memory for the 1 
common element. In every case, the perception of new figures tended to 
obliterate from memory the figure already perceived. Then, too, the Py 
farther the figure was from the focal point of vision when perceived, the ‘§ 
less accurately could it be held and reproduced. ' 


The last stage in the process of abstraction,—the recognition of the com- % 
mon element, or the knowledge that the figure had been seen before,—was an a 
entirely different mental process from the selection, perception or retention a 
of this common element. It often occurred that the figure which the sub- 4 
jects had in mind for some time was later recognized as the common ele- g 
ment. “Certainty that the figure apprehended had been seen before was if 
what was dawning upon the subject during the interval when his mind was q 
thus being fully made up.”” In the development of this recognitive certainty a 


there was (1) an intimation or feeling of weak probability that a figure had iy 
been seen before; (2) a stage of actual probability that a common element 4 
was present; (3) a final stage of certainty. While the process of recognizing 
was thus distinct from the process of perceiving the common element, it 
must not be inferred that the process of perception was regularly completed 
before the process of recognition began. ‘“‘What actually happened was that 
almost any degree or certainty of recognition might co-exist with any degree 
of the perfection of perception.’’ There might be (1) an intimation of a 
common element, without any knowledge of its form; (2) probability that 
a common element was present, but an imperfect idea of its form; (3) 
probability that a common element was present, and a true idea of its form; 
(4) certainty that a common element was present, but an imperfect idea 
of its form; (5) certainty that a figure was repeated without any knowledge 
of itsform. These results were obtained by stopping the apparatus, during 
some of the experiments before absolute certainty had developed. In this 
way, cross-section analyses of the recognitive consciousness were obtained 
which showed the process at all stages of its development. The subjects 
were also shown discs without a common element, and discs containing more 
than one common element, to insure accurate observation. Certain 
recognition, is, therefore, not dependent upon perfect perception; neither 
is it dependent upon a comparison of mental images. It often took place 
without the formation of any mental image of the thing that was recog- 
nized. ‘A person might be certain that a figure was repeated, and have a 
perfect image of the figure, or an imperfect image, or no image at all.” “A 
comparison of mental images is not the normal method of recognition.” 
In this process of recognition, an element of certainty or uncertainty was 
always involved. This implied assent or doubt, and, consequently,an 
actual or suspended judgment. The final question, therefore, i is to determine 
the psychological basis of this recognitive judgment. How was this 
judgment or feeling of certainty arrived at in the experiment? Moore's 
answer to this question is theoretical. The actual development of this 
feeling of certainty was not determined; but “recognition took place not 
only when there was no revived mental image of the past perception, but 
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The real basis of this recognitive certainty, ‘‘was the series of associated 
concepts or appropriate mental categories which the sensations of the 
common element aroused.’”’ ‘The subject’s first idea of the common 
element was made up of the sensations from the repeating figure plus the 
es or mental categories which these recalled. These two processes 
fused and formed a new psychical product,—the subject’s first apprehen- 
sion or idea of the common figure. When the common element was 
again, a new percept was formed and assimilated to the old.” Set bow 
this occurred Moore does not say. ‘The old series of associated concepts 
readily falls in with the new, and gives rise to the feeling of familiarity and 
certainty.” How or why, Moore does not determine. ‘The new concepts 
thus formed readily fit in with the old. There is nothing to jar the process 
of their assimilation, but often a re-enforcement of at least some members 
of the associated train of concepts.” The figure’s series of associated 
concepts, therefore, not only formed the chief factor in perception, and the 
factor by means of which the subjects recalled the figures, but also the factor 
that enabled them to recognize the figure as having occurred before (p. 
175). These mental categories or concepts were also the final product of 
the whole process of abstraction. 

Two things were determined about this final product of abstraction or 
learning: (1) That the mental categories and concepts formed in the process 
of this experiment were the result of the subject’s experience with the 
repeating figures of the groups. ll other categories and concepts possessed 
by the individual are lucts of the individual’s past experience in the 
process of learning. (2) These mental categories or concepts represent 
compound psychic processes which are separate and distinct from mental 
images and feelings,—a result supported by the author’s careful summary 
of related studies in the psychology of thought with which his study begins. 

The character and nature of these concepts was not determined or 
described; and the reader seeks in vain for a more detailed psychological 
history of the formation and development of the particular concepts formed 
in the course of the experiment. One is curious to know the nature and 
origin of the imageless mental contents arrived at; and how these actually 
operated in the process of forming other mental categories and concepts. 
The reviewer feels that a more detailed psychological history of the forma- 
tion and development of the particular concepts formed in the course of the 
experiment would have told us much about the nature and origin of these 
imageless processes. The author should have told us exactly how the 
common element was perceived; he should have determined, by controlled 
and repeated observations, exactly how the feeling of recognitive certainty 
was acquired, how the common element was actually selected, etc.,—a very 
difficult but not impossible task which must be squarely met if we are to 
obtain the psychological facts. What, to the reviewer, seems to be needed 
most in all such studies as this is a complete psychological history of the 
processes studied. We should be supplied with enough accurate, cross- 
section analyses of the mental processes involved to enable us to trace, 
with assurance, the whole course of their development. This is a method 
and point of view, which is not clearly apprehended in the present study. 
In fact, the reviewer feels that the author is at times describing logical 
deductions instead of psychological facts; that he is trying to tell how he 
thought certain processes worked instead of giving us actual verified 
observations from his subjects. Nevertheless, Moore has done a careful 
and important piece of work. His study is, without doubt, the best in 
the field, for it not only makes an important contribution to the ever- 
growing psychology of the higher thought processes, but it also raises an 
array of definite problems for future work, some of which I have tried to 
indicate in this review. W. F. Book. 

University of Montana. 
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Technique de psychologie expérimentale de Toulouse, Vaschide et Piéron. 
Par E. Tou.ouse et H. Préron. Paris, O. Doin et Fils, 1911. Two 


vols. pp. 303, 288. 

This is the second edition, carefully revised and largely extended, 

a one-volume work published by Toulouse, Vaschide and Piéron in 1904. 
In its original form, the Technique was practically a manual of mental 
tests, the sublimated result of ten years of teaching and investigation; 
it grew out of Toulouse’s study of Zola (1896), where the need for precise 
methods was keenly felt. The authors accordingly made a clean sweep 
of experimental tradition, and started out to devise, on their own behalf, 

rules for the examen des sujets (see this JOURNAL, Xvi., 1905, 139). 

The new two-volume work has a wider scope; ‘‘it allows a very large p 

to the methods customarily employed in the various laboratories of France, 
Germany, England and the United States of America;”’ it devotes a chapter 
to the doctrine of averages and the formule of correlation; it pays special 
attention to the ‘higher processes;’ it describes new experiments (especially 
in the domain of visual perception) and new apparatus; finally, it omits 
the theoretical framework of the earlier exposition, and so gains space 
for maxims of actual laboratory practice. 

Nevertheless, the reader who turns to the book with the expectation 
of finding in it a monographic review of the methods of experimental psy- 
chology will be sadly disappointed. There is not a single reference that 
extends beyond the bare name of a writer, and the bibliographical index 
contains only four works, the manuals of Judd, Myers, Sanford and Titch- 
ener. There is no discussion of method proper: the methods of experi- 
mental psychology “‘are implied in our technique, but the man of science 
uses methods, and it is the philosopher who reflects upon them after the 
event and appraises or judges them; so that this is not our business.” 
Unfortunately, the methods implied in the technique are of an empirical 
and proximate kind; the trail of the mental test is still apparent. How- 
ever, the value of the book, at any rate to the American psychologist, is 
found precisely in its limitations. It has the qualities of its defects: it 
shows us what a course in experimental psychology becomes when the 
primary interest of the instructors is in individual psychology, and when 
the practical application of laboratory results is a constant motive in 
the shaping of the experiments. 

As a paradigm of the writers’ treatment we may take the first section 
of the work, the seven and a half pages allotted to Sensations of Pressure. 
The student is warned, at the outset, that the experiment is concerned, 
not with the limen of duality, but with the single sensation of contact; 
nothing is said of the nature of the sensation. A brief account is given (with 
figure) of von Frey’s hair esthesiometer. Then follows a longer account 
(with figure) of the haphizsthesiometric needle-points of Toulouse and 

Vaschide; von Frey’s formula for tension values is stated in a foot-note. 
Beaunis’ ‘esthesiometric needle-point is figured and described, at the ex- 
pense of a page and a half, although it is difficult of manipulation, too 
heavy for the lower limens, and ‘has hardly ever been employed.’ So 
we come to the paragraphs headed Technique. A circle of at most 2 mm. 
in diameter is marked with a rubber stamp on the front surface of the 
observer’s wrist, where there is no hair. The observer’s eyes are blind- 

folded, and his hand placed in a fixed position on a felt-covered table. 
He is instructed that he will be touched from time to time on the back (!) 
of the wrist, and that he is to say Yes whenever he feels the pressure. Rate, 
order of touches and blank experiments, ready-signal, form of enquiry for 
the experimenter, are all prescribed. The series is aScending, from oe 
to heavy; when the observer says Yes, the point evoking this 
to be used in a special series, consisting about one-half of actual eseateas taal 
one-half of blanks; if the reply is always correct, the next lighter point is 
taken. Thus one obtains either the limen of certainty or a lower limen of 
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arbitrary value (touch sensed in three-quarters or less of the cases). Pauses 
must be made, in order to the avoidance of fatigue. Preliminary experi- 
ments are required, that the observer may understand the problem. The 
point must be applied slowly and in a strictly vertical position; it must 
remain on the skin for a constant period of time. All poigts must be 
kept, during the experiment, in a dry-chamber of 38° temperature.—Here 
is no lack of details; and yet the account of the experiment leaves much 
to be desired. At what place within the circle of 2 mm. diameter is the 
int of mm. diameter to be set down; always at the same spot or 
indifferently at any place within the circle? How is the hand of the obser- 
ver to be ‘immobilised’ upon the felt-covered table? Even if the method 
employed—an ascending series, interrupted by blank experimen 
not call for explanation and justification, why is not a descending series 
taken, and the two results averaged (this procedure has been recommended 
in the Introduction, p. 23)? What meaning will the student attach to the 
technical term seuil, when its value may be correspond to 100% of right 
cases, to 75%, to ‘a lesser number,’ or (p. 20) to four successive right 
answers? Are the limens obtained by the various members of the class 
to be averaged, whether or not they chance to be derived from pressure- 
spots? These and similar questions must be answered, if the experiment 
is to be taken in psychological earnest. 

Finally, what of the instrument used? The hair esthesiometer is re- . 
jected, partly on account of the hygroscopic properties of the hair, partly 
on account of the variation (presumably as the result of bending) of its 
stimulus-value. We have, instead, the haphiesthesiometric needle- 
points of tempered steel. We are warned, however, that the manipulation 
of these points is by no means easy. ‘The holder is small, oftentimes very 
small; too sudden an application brings the head of the needle against 
the roof-plate of the holder; an application in any but an exactly vertical 
position means friction of the needle in the guide, so that the experimenter 
must rest his elbows solidly on the table, fixate the head of the needle, and 
follow its course from various points of view; the points must be kept 
in the dry-chamber, at a certain temperature, or a temperature sensation 
will precede or accompany the sensation of contact; and the heavier points 
(this caution would hardly have been given had not experience proved it 
necessary) are liable to rust. The reviewer has had no experience with 
the haphiesthesiometer, but on general principles he must believe that the 
use of the points calls for the constant supervision of the instructor, and in 
particular that the error arising from friction is serious. If the authors 
are absolutely determined against the introduction into the laboratory of 
‘capillary organic matter,’ and if the experiment requires stimulus-points 
of minimal diameter, it would seem better to have recourse to Thunberg’s 
standardized glass ‘hairs.’ 

All these criticisms carry a single moral: that the experiment of ex- 
perimental psychology is one thing, and the mental test another. In 
psychophysics the limen must be rigorously defined; for test purposes, 
an arbitrary limen may be set up, to meet the special conditions of the 
tests. In the psychological laboratory, the choice of method and appara- 
tus is determined by scientific reasons and by these alone; in the case of 
mental tests, it is influenced by other considerations,—simplicity, ease of 
manipulation, portability, quickness of application and of calculation. 
It seems that i in this first experiment, on pressure, the authors of the work 
under review have fallen between the two stools: their method is unduly 
rough, and their instruments are too delicate for any but the most skilled 
and careful use. 

The reviewer, however, wishes to bring out the qualities of the two 
volumes; and this end can, perhaps, best be accomplished by way of a com- 
plete synopsis of their contents. Pt. I. discusses the measurement of the 
elementary phenomena of sense. Ch. i., on the measurement of cutaneous 
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sensations, opens with (1) the experiment on sensations of pressure which 
has just been described. Sensations of temperature (2) are measured by 
means«of a thermozsthesiometer, which deposits on the skin drops of 
warmed or cooled water. Kiesow’s cone is figured. Sensations of pain 
(3) are obtained by the compression, in a pincers-like algozsthesiometer, 
of a fold of the skin; the direct-pressure instruments of Macdonald and 
Chéron are figured. Sections follow on (4) the electrical sensations (!) 
produced by faradisation of the skin, and (5) miscellaneous cutaneous 
sensations,—caustic sensations, due to the application of caustic potash 
in various strengths of solution; sensations of traction; pilary sensations; 
sensations of tickling. Finally, directions are given for the determination 
(6) of the duration of cutaneous sensations (method of intermittent stimuli). 
Ch. ii., on the measurement of the subcutaneous sensations, is devoted to 
(1) sensations of vibration, evoked by the tuning fork, and (2) kinesthetic 
or, as the authors prefer to call them, kinesic sensations. The latter are 
of three kinds: sensations of muscular effort (myozsthesiometer: a set 
of holders and weights), static sensations (schesiesthesiometer: an adjust- 
able support for the hand, whereby positions of the arm may be varied and 
reinstated), and dynamic sensations of passive and active movement 
(schesizsthesiometer, moving car; boards with grooved patterns, moving 
car). Ch. iii. brings us to the measurement of sensations of taste and 
smell. The instruments recommended are the gueusiesthesiometer 
(geusiesthesiometer?), a set of flasks containing standard solutions, with 
droppers inserted in the corks, and the osmiesthesiometer, a set of wide- 
mouthed bottles containing 34 aqueous solutions of camphor, of known 
degrees of concentration, 10 typical scents (for recognition), and 5 strengths 
each of liquid ammonia and of aqueous sulphuric ether (for testing the 
tactual sensitivity of the mucosa). Ch. iv. deals with the measurement of 
visual sensations. Two experiments fall under the heading (1) sensations 
of light. The minimum perceptibile is determined by an instrument con- 
structed on the principle of Charpentier’s photoptometer; the source of 
light is controlled by the Blondel-Broca photometer. Bouguer’s and 
Blondel’s diaphragms are figured. The differential limen is determined 
either by a differential photozsthesiometer built on the same principle 
(rays from a single source are directed by two total-reflection prisms upon 
diffusing screens, which are viewed through tubes containing a diaphragm) 
or by rotating discs. (2) Sensations of color have four experiments. For 
the absolute limen of color, and for the differential limen of chroma (‘color 
intensity’), the authors recommend a chromatoesthesiometer, made up 
of colored solutions in rectangular glass vessels; directions are given for 
the preparation of the solutions. The extreme limits of color sensitivity 
are fixed by reference to a spectrum. The differential limen of hue is 
spectrometrically determined. ‘The equation of tint, in the determination 
of the differential limen of chroma,—a precaution neglected in the initial 
experiment,—may be effected, though only at the cost of much labor, by 
suitable combinations of the colored solutions; it is better, therefore, to 
have recourse to rotating discs; these then permit also of the determination 
of the absolute color limen, under the same conditions; they permit, further, 
by the addition of increments of black or white, of the determination of the 
differential limen of muance (nuances claires and nuances foncées, that is, 
changes of tint involving at the same time changes of chroma. Nothing 
is said of the equation of tint and chroma as a preliminary to the finding 
of the differential limen of hue.) (3) Visual acuity is measured by a set of 
optotypes, resembling those of Sulzer, (4) and the extent of the field of 
vision by Polack’s perimeter. (5) The duration of visual sensations 
(method of intermittence) may be ascertained either by rotating discs 
(Pierre Janet’s arrangement, with regulator and counter) or by Michotte’s 
tachistoscope. Ch. v. deals with the measurement of auditory sensations. 
(1) The acousiesthesiometer (drops of water fall upon a sloping plate of 
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aluminium which gives the a of 217.5 vs.: apparently, the authors count 
in complete vibrations) takes the place of the more familiar acoumeters. 
(2) The lower limit of pitch is found by the siren; the upper limit by 
Koenig’s cylinders or the Galton whistle; the differential limen by forks 
of variable pitch. (3) The temporal limen of tone is also found by the 
siren; the duration of tonal sensation by means of Sanford’s pendulum 
and tuning fork. Ch. vi. describes the measurement of the labyrinthine 
sensations. (1) Sensations of rotation require a turn-table, (2) sensations 
of translation a car running upon rails. 

Pt. II. discusses the measurement of the complex phenomena of sense. 
Ch. i., on the measurement of the perceptions connected with cutaneous 
sensations, opens with experiments on (1) the cutaneous space-sense. 
Here we have four main experiments, the first of which, on the differen- 
tiation of contacts, has three subdivisions: the distinction of simultaneous 
contacts (haphiesthesiometric compasses of the writers, and of Michotte), 
the spatial distinction of successive contacts, and the spatial discrimination 
of two points, the one of which is fixed, while the other is moved away from 
it at an uniform rate (Michotte). Then follow experiments on the localisa- 
tion of a contact, absolute or relative; on the various movement limens 
(kinesimeter with horse-hair stimulator); and on the cutaneous perception 
of form (stereoesthesiometer). (2) The stereognostic perception of form 
is determined by means of a series of copper balls varying from sphere to 
ovoid; the forms are rolled between thumb and finger tips (dynamic 
stereosthesiometer). (3) The perception of the position and movement 
of the body is effected by a vertical tilt-board (somatic perception of the 
vertical) and an adjustable swing (perception of displacement in the ver- 
tical direction). (4) The concluding experiment measures the illusion, 


tion of depth is studied by means of luminous points in a dark room. (2) 
Five experiments are grouped under the heading of perception of magnitude: 
the discrimination of the lengths of horizontal and vertical lines; of the 
relative position of two points within a circle (the one point is fixed, the 
other is radially and angularly variable); of angles of different magnitudes; 
and of the areas of circles and squares. (3) The perception of form may 
be measured either by the solid forms of the stereozsthesiometer, or by 
way of series of plane figures, in which the circle changes to the ellipse or the 
square to the oblong. (4) The movement limens are determined by the 
aid of luminous points in a dark room. (5) A few _ phenomena of 
stereoscopic vision are observed, with and without the Brewster prisms. 
(6) The time of perception is roughly measured by a simple form of tach- 
istoscope (photographic shutter). The concluding experiments are 
devoted (7) to some typical geometrical illusions (length of lines, magni- 
tude of areas, direction of lines) and (8) to the size-weight illusion. Ch. 
iii, on the measurement of perceptions connected with associated auditory 
sensations, SERENE a single experiment, on the localisation of sound (the 
acc i ter is employed). Ch. iv. describes two experiments 
on the measurement of perceptions connected with associated sensations 
i i (1) The sense of time requires somewhat elaborate 
apparatus: the authors describe a new-pattern electric chronoscope (vol. 
ii., p. 31), fitted with Piéron’s interrupter. Short, moderate and long 
times (e. g., times of 150, 600 and 2,400 ¢) are limited by impressions of 
light (Plieker’s tube) or sound (bell). (2) The sense of rhythm is studied 
by means of notched discs actuating an electric interrupter. Ch. v. brings 
us to the measurement of sensory attention. (1) The difference between 
surprised, reflex and voluntary attention is measured by the brief exposure, 
in a dark room, of a series of objects presented for recognition,—without 
signal, with a flash of light given 0.02 sec. before illumination, and with a 
preparatory ‘Attention!’ (2) The reinforcement of sensory intensity is 
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shown by the lowering of the differential limen (Michotte’s movement- 
limen, determined as in ch. i., compared with the same limen under simple 
distraction), by sustained precision of perception with monotonous repeti- 
tion of stimuli (special form of the cancellation test), and by the fluctua- 
tion of a liminal stimulus (acc thesiometer). (3) The acceleration 
of mental processes in attention is proved by experiment (1) as just 
described, and by change in the duration of simple and choice reactions. 
(4) The fluctuations of attention are indicated by the mean variation of 
the reaction times. Ch. vi., on the measurement of sensory affectivity, 
recommends experiments by the serial method or the method of paired 
comparison on colors and tones, taken singly or in groups of simultaneous 
or successive terms. 

Pt. III. discusses the measurement of phenomena of objectification. 
A subjective experience may be objectified in two ways: by stimulating 
to a motor reaction, which produces consequences in the external world, 
and by arousing an affirmation of external existence. The second or 
affirmative mode of objectification is treated in ch. i. (1) Assurance of testi- 
mony is measured by the familiar test-picture and questionary. (2)Suggesti- 
bility is measured, in the same experiment, by the addition of suggestive 
questions, and (on its sensory side) by the subjects’ liability to an illusion 
of warmth. Ch. ii., on the motor mode of objectification, opens (1) with 
an account of the apparatus required for the reaction experiment; we 
have already noticed the new electric chronoscope, run by a 50 or 100 vs. 
electric fork; the authors’ complete set of instruments for visual, auditory 
and cutaneous reactions is shown on Pp. 39. (2) Rate of voluntary move- 
ment is measured by a simple tapping test and by a sorting test. (3) 
Accuracy of movement is measured, most simply, by a tracing test; with 
sensory-motor adaptation, by an aiming test; symmetrically by rectilineal 
arm-movements across a vertical surface. (4) Motor fatigue and the 
fluctuation of voluntary effort are studied by the dynamograph or ergo- 
graph. (5) Motor suggestibility is measured by Binet’s belted wheels; 
tendency to involuntary movement by one or other of the familiar in- 
struments: the observer is instructed to inhibit all movement when a 
certain word appears in a list read out to him, and the instruction has a 
positively suggestive effect. (6) The limits of voluntary movement are 
determined by instruction to move the nostrils, ears, etc., and by experi- 
ments in free stereoscopy. (7) Motor inhibition is approached by way 
of the reflex wink and the knee-jerk; the authors figure a reflex- 
ometer for the measurement of the patellar reflex. 

Pt. IV. discusses the measurement of intellectual phenomena; ch. i. is 
devoted to memory. (1) The memory of elementary perceptions may be 
determined by the method of recognition, with all forms of sensory tech- 
nique; a uniform interval of 1 min. is prescribed. (2) Special tests are 
outlined for the memory of complex perceptions: kinesic memory is in- 
vestigated by means of tracing-forms; auditory memory by musical tones, 
triads, arpeggios, and melodic fragments (the material used is given in an 
appendix) ; visual memory by combinations of curved and straight lines, 
by pictures of simple objects, and (as memory of attitude and expression) 
by observation of an artist’s lay-figure. This last test seems to the writer 
to be worthy of introduction into American laboratories. Memory of 
physiognomy and of complex scenes is tested by means of paired pictures, 
the members of the pair differing in slight details; the use of picture 
post-cards is recommended. Five experiments are described under the 
heading (3) verbal and intellectual memory. A preliminary section deals 
with the manner of presentation of the material; a simple exposure-screen, 
with two openings for alternate use, is figured. The experiments—or 
rather tests—are concerned with the memory of letters and figures, of 
words and syllables, of phrases, and of ideas (meanings), and with types of 
memory; samples of material are given in an appendix. The tests present 
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nothing new; and we therefore pass to These 
are merely outlined, under the headings: time learning (nonsense 
syllables), economy of learning (optimal interval; ae vs. global learn- 
ing), the influence of fatigue, the mutual influence of the perceptual ele- 
ments (series of words with first or last syllable identical, etc.), and motor 
apprenticeship (typewriting with change of keys). (5) The phenomena 
of forgetting are examined in two ways: by increase of the interval elaps- 
ing between impression and recall, and by counting the repetitions neces- 
sary for the rememorising of a forgotten syllabic series. (6) A final experi- 
ment is devoted to the phenomena of localisation, #. ¢., the reproduction 
of a presented temporal or spatial order. Ch. ii. deals with the measure- 
ment of the phenomena of association. Here we have (1) experiments on 
free association; rate is measured by the reaction time of the single 
association, wealth of ideas by the number of associations effected in a 
given time; the forms of connection may be classified as intellectual, 
verbal, and accidental. (2) Constrained association may be simply studied 
in the same two ways; a special experiment is devoted to —e 
(superordination). Imagination is also brought under this rubric: 
elementary test consists in the presentation of words (visual or ines 
for reproduction in the reverse (literal or syllabic) order; complex tests 
are the building up of a sentence from a word, or of a narrative from a phrase, 
and the description of a picture. Ch. iii. advances to the measurement of 
logical phenomena. (1) Understanding is tested by the time required 
for the solution of a very simple geometrical problem. (2) Judgment is 
tested, ingeniously, by the presentation to the subject of sentences or 
pictures, some of which are reasonable and others absurd; the element of 
improbability is to be indicated. (3) Reasoning is tested by the characteri- 
sation of completed syllogisms as correct or incorrect, and by the diawing 
of a conclusion from presented premises. (4) Ingenuity is tested by a 
puzzle (arrangement of blocks). 

Pt. V. is entitled ‘Determination of the Individual Synthesis.” Ch. 
i., written in collaboration with Dr. M. Mignard, treats of voluntary con- 
trol, 7. e., of the synthesis and direction, in the concrete case, of the ele- 
mentary functions already measured. The apparatus used for the reaction 
experiment is employed to determine starting-times (action), stopping- 
times (inhibition) and times of change (decision); the actions called for 
are simple,—tapping, continuous addition or subtraction, etc. Mental 
stability is tested by the performance of experiments under various forms 
of distraction. Finally, the extent of the field of attention is measured by 
the assignment of a twofold instruction (alternate types of constrained 
association; addition and counting metronome beats), and the comparison 
of the results with those of the corresponding regular experiments. Ch. 
ii. discusses functional correlations and the comparison of individuals. 
It is impossible, if we start out with the tests, to reach a general measure 
of character or ability, or to determine the aptitude of the subjects for 
special vocations. On the other hand, we may start out with subjects of 
known ability or disability, and by examining them may be able to establish 
a norm of test-performance; or with any selected group of individuals, 
whom we may rank in the order of their standing under some particular 
test. These partial comparisons involve a comprehension of the nature 
of averages, deviations, and formulas of correlation, to which accordingly 
the main body of the chapter is devoted. Ch. iii. then takes up the réle 
of observation in the determination of individual type. The peculiarly 
social side of human nature is beyond the reach of experiment; we cannot 
study our fellow-men as we can study animals, under the all-inclusive 
rubric of behavior. ‘ Even if we have at our disposal the backward forms 
of civilised mentality, or specimens of the backward races, a measurement 
of total human capacity is beyond our reach; subjective estimation must 
still play a part. Indeed, a field will always remain, in psychology, for 
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observation: individual acquisition, the intellectual sentiments, automatic 
and affective tendencies, the forms and degrees of self-control,—topics of 
this kind can be approached only by the observational method, which 
“deserves a kind of technique of its own.”” Whether the authors intend 
to write this supplementary manual, as Dr. Hallion has undertaken to 
write upon physiological psychology, we are not informed; but the book 
is advertised to appear in the series. E. B. T. 


BOOK NOTES 


Zur Analyse der Gedéchtnistatigkeit und des Vorstellungsverlaufes, von 
G. E. Mouser. 1 Teil. Leipzig, Johann Ambrosius B 1911. 
403 > Abteilung, Zeitsch. f. Psychologie, hrsg. von F. Schumann 

rg.-Bd. 5. 

This work is divided into four parts. 1. A general introduction, state- 
ment of problems, discussion of types and their mixtures, etc. 2. Self 
perception, especially in experiments on memory; here are included the 
discussion of subjective and objective observation, the psychic process 
in the description of an outer object, the operation of self-observation in its 
various forms, methods of reminiscence, etc. 3. This part treats of the 
investigation of prominent events of memory. Here we have accounts of 
Riickel’s number, sense and other tests. 4. The fourth division treats of the 
complexes built during the process of learning. 


Les localisations cérébrales. Esquisse médicale et psychologique, par JEAN 
FERRAND. Paris, Jules Rousset, 1911. 87 p. 

This writer concludes that the point of departure of writers of researches 
on cerebral localizations is false. Upon certain erroneous facts has been 
built a wrong psychic doctrine destined to give intelligence a material 
explanation. Certain clinical, anatomical and physiological facts have 
been used to serve a philosophic cause; and this has been allowed to goon 
on account of the preoccupations of metaphysicians. One result is the 
condemnation of the theory of images and the magnification of association- 
ism, which seems now to have triumphed over the old philosophical spirit- 


The function of suspense in the catharsis, by W. D. Morrarty. Ann 
Arbor, Mich., George Wahr, 1911. 61 p. 

The author thinks he can do justice to this subject by refraining from 
such questions as the history of the Aristotelian catharsis and competing 
theories and himself to discussing the function of suspense in 
general, then in the drama, and third, in the catharsis. Starting, then, 
from the drama, the author, we may say, cuts loose from Aristotle. The 
author does not deem it necessary to define exactly beforehand the meaning 
of suspense, any more than critics agree upon what catharsis itself is. In 
the higher psychocrasis the author distinguishes the functions of entangle- 
ment and disentanglement and denouement; and in the last part, on the 
nature and scope of the catharsis, he tells us of its surface theories, its 
deeper basis, the reasons for diverse views, and its true scope. 


La théorie du rythme et le rythme du francais déclamé, par EUGENE LANDRAY. 
Paris, Librairie Honoré Champion, 1911. 427 p. 

This comprehensive work is divided into three parts, the first on the 
theory of rhythm, its relations to movement, perception, art and discourse. 
The second part treats of rhythm in French contemporaneous declamation, 
deals with energy , duration, accent, pauses, rhythmic divisions, syllabiza- 
tion, verse scansion, metre. The third part is devoted to examples of 
declamation, for instance in comedy, Mounet-Sully, the poets, Italian 
verse, nuance of duration in music, etc. 
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Experimental studies of rhythm and time, by as Sig . WALLACE WALLIN. Re- 
printed from the Psychological Review, . March, 1911. Vol. 18, p. 
100-131. 

This investigation leads the author to the following conclusions. 1. 
The different thresholds for time are invariably smaller than the first 
rhythm limen although the difference is not large. 2. The different thresh- 
olds are relatively smaller for the longer intervals. 3. If we compare the 
two methods, using the same pattern, it appears that the threshold for the 
continuous method is slightly smaller. 4. As to patterns, the limens are 
smaller for the trochaic than for the iambic type of measure. 5. As to the 
size of the time limens, the smallest relatively to the interval length is 4.5%. 


The essentials of mental measurement, by Wu.11AM Brown. Cambridge, 
University Press, 1911. 154 p. 

This work is written for the professed psychologists who are interested 
in quantitative methods and in biometric methods of correlation. The 
correlation theory ought to interest educational psychologists. In the 
first part, on psychophysics, the author discusses mental measurements and 
psychophysical methods, and in the second part, on psychophysical methods, 
its mathematical theory, its history, its experimental results and its signifi- 
cance in psychology. In an appendix he discusses the theories of Fechner, 
Miiller and Urban, with correlation table, etc., with an excellent bibliog- 
raphy. ‘The work is to quite an extent mathematical. 


An introductory psychology, with some educational applications, by MEL- 
BOURNE STUART READ. Boston, Ginn & Co., 1911. 309 p. 

This writer holds that the main truths of psychology can be presented 
in simple, straightforward, interesting fashion such as he here attempts. 
He strives especially to avoid technicalities that would tend to repel rather 
than attract, and give the impression that the topics are abstruse and far 
away instead of being closest of all. The author attempts nothing original 
but merely seeks to make selections, to emphasize, etc. On this principle, 
he first discusses consciousness and then the nervous system, attention, 
instinct, impulse, habit, the senses, apperception, feeling, interest, associa- 
tion, memory, imagination, concept, emotion, sentiment and will. 


The essentials of psychology, by W. B. Pauuspury. New York, the Mac- 
millan pany, 1911. 362 p. 

The author attempts here to present the accepted facts of psychology, 
emphasis being placed upon fact rather than theory. Where theories 
conflict the better one has been chosen and the others merely neglected. 
His point of view is functional with attention to what mind does rather 
than what it is. He stresses the outer manifestations of consciousness, and 
yet uses the results of structural psychology, making large use of the 
hypothesis of the synapse. Thus he treats first of the nervous system and 
neural action in relation to consciousness and behavior, and then discusses 
sensation, selection and control, attention, retention and association, apper- 
ception, memory and magination, reasoning, instinct, feelings, the emotions, 
action and will, work, fatigue and sleep, interrelation of mental functions, 
and finally the cell. 

Introduction to psychology, by RoBERT M. YERKES. New York, Henry 
Holt & Co., 1911. 427 Pp. 

The author regards psychology as a description of consciousness, and 
so after an introductory chapter discusses this topic in various aspects, e. g., 
concrete experiences or varieties of consciousness, analysis and the problem 
of psychological elements, syntheses and complex experiences, sensations as 
elements of consciousness and their properties, psychic complexes of apper- 
ception, feeling, memory and imagination. The next part discusses psy- 
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‘incomplete development, constitutional defect, overwork, deficient work, 
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chology as the history of consciousness or genetic description in the individ- 
ual and in the race. This subject ts 

author does but very slight justice to it. The next part treats psychology 
as generalizations dealing with observations, laws, ciples, as found in 
apperception, association, affection and memory Whe next part is psy- 
chology as explanation and correlation, pe me od ‘and psychic, bodily and 
mental processes, behavior and consciousness, while the a nae part deals 
with the control of the mental life, education, eugenics, etc. 


Some neglected factors in evolution; an essay in constructive biology. 
Henry M. Bernarp. Edited by Matilda Bernard. New York, 
Putnam’s Sons, 1911. 489 p. 

This book contains the mature results of twenty years of biological 
research to which the author brought a mind trained by mathematical and 
philosophical studies. In 1889, under Haeckel at Jena, he took up the 
problem of the origin of the crustacea. He later became greatly interested 
in entoptic phenomena and made a comparative study of vertebrate retinas 
which he thought did not consist of cells, as is usually stated, but a network 
of nodes which are formed by nuclei. This led him to doubt that the cell is, 
after all, the unit of structure of all tissue; he felt that it needed explanation. 
He finally reached the conclusion that in all living organisms there is a 
“‘protomitomic network.”” There must be more than one unit of structure. 
Periodicity and rhythm interested him also. 


Medical revolution, by SypNEyY W. Maci.wartnkg. London, P. S. King 
& Son, 1911. 162 p. 

This author pleads for a national preservation of health based on the 
natural interpretation of disease. He has lately retired from a long experi- 
ence and puts his criticisms of the present practice of medicine in a plain, 
simple way in the form of an appeal to the people. His conception is 
based on Darwinism. All depends on the conception of disease, whether 
it is only negatively a deficiency of health or a symptom group witha 
special causation as in specific diseases. Diseases are of two kinds: those 
arising from the environment, extrinsic, and these may be of three kinds 
—parasitism, poisoning and traumatism; and the second class rising from 
the patient’s constitution. These are intrinsic and fall into five groups— 


wear and tear. Now to diagnose is to determine which series the disease 
belongs to. Merely to determine the symptom group is not to find the 
cause. must disappear and the hospital system must be re- 


La pensée csnteinpeschat: les grands problémes. Par Paut GAULTIER. 
Paris, Hachette et Cie, 1911. 312 p. 

The great problems here discussed are convention in the sciences, the 
reality of the sensible world, the inner life, the originality of sentiment, 
the reign of liberty, the beauty of art, the virtue of morals, social reform, 
political necessity, the end of monism, the future of pluralism, and the 
value of action. These he deems the chief problems of our day in both the 
ps and the practical field. He strives to be at once idealistic and 
practical. 


L’année psychologique, publiée par ALFRED BINET. 17th year. Paris, 
Masson et Cie, 1911. 498 p. 

In this volume the bibliographical analyses include pages 389 to 496 and 
follow the usual rubrics; all the rest of the volume is taken up with original 
memoirs. In one Binet discusses what is an emotion and what is an in- 
tellectual act; Cruchet, the psycho-physoliogical development of the infant 
from birth to two years. There are articles on special methods in psychol- 
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ogy; the relation of the school and society; psycho-physiology and mystic 
states; new studies on the measure of intellectual level of school children; 
yehic functions in mental diseases; morbid altruism; the delirium of 
interpretation and systematized delusions; definition of alienation; mental 
confusion; parallels in the classification of alienists. 
Pubertét und Sexualitat; Untersuchungen zur Psychologie des Entwicklungs- 
alters, von Aucust Kony. Wiirzburg Curt Kabitzsch, 1911. 82 p. 

The author first discusses the time of unconscious sexuality or of ignorance 
as to the nature of these phenomena, which he describes as a period of 
longing, yearning, vague and indefinite as is its nature. In the second 
chapter he characterizes the pubertal development of the young man and 
devotes another chapter to the young woman. The best trait of the book 
is the description of the mental characteristics of the dim and vague mental 
trance of this period of life. 

Die Traumdeutung, von Sicm. Freup. 3d. enl. ed. Leipzig, Franz Deu- 
ticke, 1911. 418 p. 
Although nine years elapsed between the first and the second, only a little 
more than one year passed between the second and the third editions of 
this work. In this new edition, the writer has taken note of his coadjutors, 
particularly Steckel and Otto Ranck, who have co-operated with him in 
making additions and particularly the new citations of literature. 
Recherches sur les sensations de rotation, par B. BourpoN. Rennes, Oberthur, 
1911. 46p. (Extrait du Bulletin de la Société scientifique et médi- 
cale de l’Ouest. t. XX, no. 1, 1911.) 

Il subcosciente, da Roserto Assacioui. Firenze, Biblioteca Filosofica 
I9II. 

Un nouvel accoumétre, par B. Bourdon. Extrait du Bulletin de la Société 
scientifique et medicale de l’Ouest, 4° trimestre 1910. 6 p. 


L’anima. Firenzi, Anno 1, Numero 2, Febbraio 1911. pp 35-62. 


Psychologische Studien, hrsg von WILHELM WunpT. Leipzig, Wilhelm 
Engelmann, 1911. 140p. (Neue Folge der philosophischen Studien.) 
VII. Hefte 1 und 2. 

Trasformazione e sublimazione delle energie sessuali, da R. ASSAGIOLI. 
Bologna, Emiliano, 1911. 11 p. (Estratto dalla Rivista di Psicologia 
Applicata, pubblicata e diretta da G. C. Ferrari. Maggio-Giugno 
1911, Anno VII, N. 3.) 

Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research. August, 1911. p. 364- 
476. Printed for the Society by Robert Maclehose & Co., Limited, 
Glasgow, University Press. 

_ Proceedings of the American Medico-Psychological Association at the 66th 
annual meeting, held in Washington, D. C., May 3-6, 1910. Published 
by the Medico-Psychological Association, 1910. 514 p. 

On certain electrical processes in the human body and their relation to emotional 
reactions, by FREDERICK LYMAN WELLS and ALEXANDER ForBES. 
Archives of Psychology, No. 16, March, 1911. New York, Science 
Press. 39 p. 

Subakute Raucherparanoia und einige andere Fille von diffusem Beachtungs- 
wahn aus dem Gefiihle subjektiver Unruhe oder unbestimmter Angst 
(drohenden Unheils), unbestimmter Erwartung, und aus dem Gefii 
allegmein erhohter Importanz der Eindriicke, von Max Loéwy. Zeit- 
schrift fiir die gesamte Neurologie und Psychiatrie, 1910. Band 5, 

Heft 4. p. 605-632. 
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“pseudokatatone” Bewegungen bei leichtester Bewusstseinsstorung 
(im “‘hysterischen” Ausnahmszustande), von Max Léwy. Zeitschrift 
fiir die gesamte Neurolgie und Psychiatrie, 1910. Band 1, Heft 3, 
P. 330-340. 


Indian languages of Mexico and Central America and their geographical 
distribution, by Cyrus Tuomas, assisted by JoHN R. SwANrToNn. 
Accompanied by a linguistic map. Gov’t printing office, 1911. 108 p. 
Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 44. 

— of the Mesa Verde National Park, Cliff Palace, by JkssE WALTER 

FEewkes. Gov’t printing office, 1911. 82 p. Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 51. 


Indian tribes of the lower Mississippi valley and adjacent coast of the gulf of 
Mexico, by Joun R. Swanton. Gov't printing office, 1911. 387 p. 
Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 43. 


Preliminary report on a visit to the Navaho national monument, Arizona, 
by JessE WALTER FEwKEs. Gov’t printing office, 1911. 35 p. 
Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 50. 


BERLIN RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP 


It is perhaps not generally known that the Sarah Berliner Research 
Fellowship for Women (an annual fellowship of $1,000 “open to women 
holding the degree of doctorate of philosophy or to those similarly equipped,” 
and “available for study and research in physics, chemistry or biology’), 
and the biennial prize of $1,000 offered by the Naples Table Association 
“for the best thesis written by a woman, on a scientific subject, embodying 
new observations and new conclusions based on an independent laboratory 
research in biological, chemical or physical science” are open to workers 
in psychology. Applications for the exact conditions should be made to 
Mrs. C. L. Franklin, Chairman of the Sarah Berliner Committee, 527 
Cathedral Parkway, New York, or to Dr. Jane Welch, Baltimore, Md., 
of the Naples Table Association. 
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James’s psychology, 447. 

Learning, 158. 

Meaning, 553. 
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